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A Difficult Gospel 


By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“To you it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God, but to the rest 
in parables; that seeing, they may not see, and hearing, they may not under- 
stand”’ (Luke, viii. 10). 


I 


The text quoted above is taken from the Gospel selection for 
Sexagesima Sunday. The interpretation of the parable is given 
briefly and clearly by Our Lord at the request of His disciples, 
and is prefaced by the text quoted at the head of this paper. 
But the reason He gives for the distinction between His own 
followers and the large assembly of His hearers has caused not a 
little speculation and argumentation amongst the commentators 
on the Sacred Scriptures. 

Meanwhile, however, the good folk in the pews may still be 
wondering why Our Lord should (as it might seem) have taken 
the trouble to consume valuable time in telling the story or para- 
ble to a large body of hearers who either could not, or perversely 
would not, interpret correctly the application of the parable. 
And when the preacher reads the parable in full, his hearers may 
find a still deeper difficulty in the declaration made by Our Lord 
that His undisclosed purpose in telling the parable to the vast 
assemblage of hearers was to baffle their searching minds, in 
order ‘‘that seeing, they may not see, and hearing, they may not 
understand,’”’ as He declares in His explanation made to His 
inquiring disciples. 

It may also seem quite possible that not only the listening con- 
gregation on Sexagesima Sunday will wonder at the reason as- 
signed by Our Lord for His parabolic style of preaching, but may- 
hap even some of the clergy may wonder at the emphasis con- 
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ferred, in the Divine Office of this Sunday, upon His reason for 
parabolic preaching, as witnessed in the Antiphon for the Magni- 
ficat, which again emphasizes, through repetition, the same idea: 
“Vobis datum est nosse mysterium regni Dei, ceteris autem in 
parabolis, dixit Jesus discipulis suis.”’ 

So far as I have read on this subject, there are two highly con- 
trasting views indicated by Scripturists. Dr. Ryan’ devotes 
much space to a discussion of this matter (‘‘that seeing, they may 
not see, and hearing, they may not understand’). Of the some 
1800 words devoted to this one topic, nearly 700 words are devoted 
to the last of three reasons he assigns. A portion of this third 
reason may be given here: ‘There was a third reason for Our 
Lord’s action, and it had regard to the great majority of such as 
had been listening to His words. Christ wished to inflict on these 
the most terrible of divine chastisements, the withdrawal of His 
grace and light—a withdrawal resulting in spiritual blindness and 
hardness of heart. . . .When, therefore, the great majority of 
His hearers on the present occasion wickedly resolve not to be- 
lieve in Him as they ought, further efficacious grace is to be de- 
nied them for the future, ‘that seeing, they may see and not per- 
ceive; and hearing, they may hear and not understand; lest, at 
any time, they should be converted, and their sins should be for- 
given them’ (Mark, iv. 12)... .We commonly say that God 
permits spiritual blindness and hardness of heart. . . .[We] can, 
and must, say that when there is question of the infliction of pun- 
ishment or of the withdrawal of help on account of. . .abuse of 
grace, this effect is really willed by God. Such was the state of 
things in the present instance.”’ 

To some ears, this may seem to be a hard—a harsh—doctrine, 
an unmerciful interpretation of words that are found in Isaias 
(vi. 9-10). Accordingly Dr. Barton,? in his adaptation of La- 
grange’s ‘Synopsis Evangelica,’’ places a footnote: ‘“‘Our Lord’s 


1 “The Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals.”” With an Introduction, Parallel 
Passages, Notes and Moral Reflections. By Cornelius J. Ryan, D.D. 2 vols. 
(Dublin, 1918, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged). The long treatment of our 
parable is found in Vol. I, pp. 207-224. 

2“A Catholic Harmony of the Four Gospels: Being an Adaptation of the 
Synopsis Evangelica of Pére M.-J. Lagrange, O.P.” With Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. John M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script., Professor of Holy Scripture, St. 
Edmund’s College, Ware. With a Preface by His Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City, 1930, xlvi + 241 pp.). Cfr. p. 56. 
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use of parables is best explained by the so-called ‘theory of mercy,’ 
that is, that He adapted His teaching to the understanding of 
His hearers by making use of a method common in the East, and 
that the purpose of such teaching was mercy and salvation.” 

This kindlier view of the purpose of parables is referred to by 
Father Dowd? in “The Gospel Guide’ (pp. 221-223). Discuss- 
ing ‘“The Purpose of the Parables,’”’ he writes: “In itself a para- 
ble is intended to make a truth easier to grasp, and Our Lord 
generally used parables for this purpose. Sometimes, however, 
He proposed them with an intentional obscurity; this is espe- 
cially true of the parables of this third period of the public life 
which were spoken to the crowds assembled along the shores of 
the Lake of Genesareth and hence are often called the ‘Parables 
of the Lake.’ Christ Himself says that these parables were used 
to hide His teaching (Mark, iv. 10-12; Luke, viii. 9-10; Matt., 
xiii. 10-17).”’ 

Concerning this ‘intentional obscurity,’’ Father Dowd says 
(p. 222): ‘Two theories have been advanced to explain His 
reason for speaking obscurely: First, the theory of punishment, 
which holds that this intentional obscurity was to punish the 
people for their lack of faith. Second, the theory of mercy, 
which explains this intentional obscurity as a plan to put the 
people in possession of that part of the truth which they were 
then capable of understanding and in this way to arouse them to 
seek the higher meaning which at first, because of their lack of 
faith, they were simply incapable of grasping.” Having thus 
placed in apparent opposition the two theories, Father Dowd 
continues: 

“The true explanation seems to lie in a combination of these 
two theories. The different classes of hearers must be distin- 
guished. 

“(a) For the disciples and all well-disposed persons these para- 
bles were a means of instruction, for they taught them part of 
the truth and put them in a position to inquire after further ex- 
planation and to profit by it. 


* “The Gospel Guide: A Practical Introduction to the Gospels.” By William 
A. Dowd, S.J., A.M., L.S.Scrip., Professor of Sacred Scripture, St. Mary of the 
Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois (Bruce Publishing Company, 1932, xiv + 317 
pp.). 
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“(6) For the hostile scribes and Pharisees they were a means 
of veiling Christ’s doctrine to avoid useless conflict or irritation. 
Punishment is here prominent, yet there is an element of mercy 
for even such persons, [who] by being humbled and by having 
their interest aroused might be led to further inquiry. 

“(c) For those in the crowd who were merely indifferent, 
through laziness or mild prejudice, the parables were partial reve- 
lations of the truth adapted to their limited power of understand- 
ing (cfr. Mark, iv. 33, ‘according as they were able to hear’); so 
for them they were works of mercy, giving them a new chance to 
correct their bad disposition. 

‘“(d) For those in the crowd who were really ill-disposed be- 
cause of their strong attachment to vainglory or material things, 
the parables were a means of punishment, just as in the case of 
the Pharisees; the effect was that they were blinded, that they 
did not understand. 

“Hence, the element of mercy holds for the disciples, for all the 
well-disposed, and for the merely indifferent, though for these 
last punishment figures in a secondary way. The element of 
punishment holds for the scribes and Pharisees and for all of posi- 
tively bad disposition; yet here, too, mercy plays a part in so far 
as they might be humbled or have their curiosity awakened.”’ 

Meanwhile, there was, at times, “intentional obscurity’’: “Did 
Jesus conceal any truth which those of evil disposition would 
have been able to understand if it had been clearly proposed? 
Yes, if by ‘to understand’ is meant ‘to get the meaning of’; no, 
if by ‘to understand’ is meant ‘to receive, to accept.’ He did 
conceal truths which, if plainly expressed, would have excited in 
them feelings of repugnance or hatred. It was their bad disposi- 
tion that exposed them to the danger of having these feelings ex- 
cited by unwelcome spiritual enlightenment. Hence, in this 
way the obscurity was a punishment for their sin.” 

We shall doubtless be satisfied with this fairly elaborate dis- 
cussion of the ‘“‘theory of mercy”’ referred to by Father Barton. 
The preacher will make use of this discussion (given by Dr. Ryan 
from one point of view, and by Father Dowd in a broader outlook 
on the whole subject), if wonderment and inquiries should follow 
upon his treatment of our Sexagesima parable. A brief survey of 
the general purpose of parabolic preaching is also given by Father 
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Meschler, S.J. His brief comment may be deemed additionally 
helpful because he gives attention, not merely to the question of 
the scribes and Pharisees, who appeared to listen to Our Lord’s 
preachments for the principal desire to find therein something to 
quarrel with, but as well to the Gentiles, “many of whom at- 
tended Our Saviour’s addresses, and who might easily have been 
repelled by an open statement of the doctrines of faith and morals, 
or perhaps would not have understood them at all.’”’ And so 
there lay, in this parabolic method, ‘‘a tender and merciful con- 
sideration for the Gentiles’’ (page 391).° 

If the preacher will consult the ‘Catholic Harmony of the 
Gospels” by Lagrange-Barton, which has been referred to above, 
he will find the parable as it is also presented somewhat differ- 
ently in the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Matthew. Doubtless 
he will note forthwith that the account given us by St. Luke, and 
employed by Holy Mother Church for reading to the people on 
Sexagesima Sunday, stands out, in the three-column arrangement, 
as comparatively both shorter and less “‘terrifying’”’ (if such a 
word may be permitted in respect of the Gospels) than the ac- 
counts given by Sts. Matthew and Mark. 

Obviously, the congregations who now hear the parable read 
to them hear also Our Lord’s own interpretation of it—the Gospel 
selection embracing both portions of the sacred text. There is 
accordingly for us of to-day no reason for ‘‘“economy”’ such as ex- 
isted in the circumstances of Our Lord’s preaching in His own day. 
The “‘terrifying’’ words of the other two Synoptic writers having 
now no other value than as historical reports dealing with the 
life and the teachings of Jesus, the recital given by St. Luke, 
brief, pithy, and meanwhile sufficiently inclusive, has been 
happily selected by Holy Mother Church for our meditation and 
spiritual advantage. 

4 “The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God: In Meditations.” By Maurice 
Meschler, S.J. Transl. by Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.B. Second Revised Edition. 
2 Volumes (xxi + 672 pp. and ix + 678 pp.) and 4 Maps (B. Herder, 1913). Cfr. 
Vol. I, pp. 390-392. 

5 This thought of ‘‘mercy”’ is also brought out by Father Maas, §S.J., in his 
“The Life of Jesus Christ according to the Gospel History,”’ footnotes on page 63: 
“The reason why Jesus taught in parables seems to be manifold: 1. To render 
His instructions more concrete and striking; 2. To conceal His truths to a certain 
extent from those who did not wish to believe in Him, thus rendering them less culpable 
litalics mine] and evading their growing opposition more securely; 3. To show us 


that the realities and facts of our common daily life may be employed to elevate our 
minds to spiritual and divine things.” 
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II 


It may now prove interesting to glance at some of the methods 
employed by preachers to bring home to their hearers the lessons 
appropriate to Christians in our modern day—lessons found in 
Our Lord’s explanation of His parable dealing with the Sower and 
the various fates encountered by the Seed. 

The parable of the Sower lends itself happily to a series of run- 
ning comments that can be directly concerned with the divisions 
or various applications of the parable as Our Saviour Himself 
explained. The commentary thus sufficiently indicated by the 
parable itself can be the condensed and therefore brief explana- 
tions of Christ Himself as declared in His own parable, or these 
may be expanded with profit into many more fully developed 
points. 

A sermon on this Gospel can accordingly be very brief or fairly 
extensive. The briefest sermon could be a slow reading of the 
Gospel itself, if circumstances should make it morally impossible 
to deliver the ordinarily required “short sermon” at the early 
Masses. 

A 500-word sermon could be illustrated by the treatment given 
to our parable in Father Blakely’s ‘‘Looking on Jesus’’ (pages 
35-36). Remarking on the fact that Our Lord Himself ex- 
plained briefly the meaning of His parable which we entitle ‘“The 
Sower,’”’ Father Blakely comments: ‘‘Hence, to that explana- 
tion no word can be added. What we shall find most profitable 
in the story is to make its teaching the basis of an examination of 
conscience.—Some of the seed, the Word of God, or any genuine 
message from God, fell by the wayside. Are our hearts that 
wayside?—We cannot say that, for the devil has not taken the 
word from them. We believe in Our Lord Jesus Christ, in all 
that He has revealed, in all that the Church proposes for our be- 
lief—But other seed fell on stony ground, and the thin soil 
seemed to allow it to take root. It sprang up quickly, but when 
temptation came, withered as quickly, for it was not rooted in a 
soil that could nourish it. Are we that thin soil?”’ And so the 
parallel questioning goes on to the last paragraph: ‘Finally, 
some seed fell on good ground. That ground, Our Lord ex- 


* “Looking on Jesus: Simple Reflections on the Sunday Gospels.” By Paul L. 
Blakely, S.J. (American Press, New York City, 1939, 10 + 116 pp.). 
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plains, is ‘a good and perfect heart,’ not necessarily the heart of a 
saint, but the heart of one who is trying to become a saint. .. . 
Are we trying?’ This may be taken as an illustration of a short 
sermon on our Gospel. 

A lengthier treatment of the parable is given by Father Herbst, 
S.D.S., in his volume, ‘‘Readings and Reflections on the Gos- 
pels,’ but the theme remains unchanged. It contains about 
1300 words (including the words of the Gospel-text distributed 
throughout the discourse). Having quoted a sentence from Our 
Lord’s explanation of the parable, Father Herbst gives his com- 
ment (e.g.): “Our Lord then explained the parable. He said: 
‘Now the parable is this: The seed is the word of God. And 
they by the wayside are they that hear; then the devil cometh, 
and taketh the word out of their heart, lest believing they should 
be saved.’ Here we have the first class of hearers, those hardened 
in sin... . Having commented further on this first class, he 
gives us Our Lord’s description of the seed that fell on a rock: 
“Here we have the second class of hearers, those who are light- 
minded and inconstant in good... .’’ The seed that fell among 
thorns are ‘‘the third class of hearers, those engrossed in the cares, 
riches, and pleasures of this life.”” The seed that fell on good 
ground indicates ‘‘the fourth class, those well disposed to receive 
the word.’’ With this fourth class in mind, a brief review of the 
preceding three classes leads to the moral of the discussion of our 
parable: ‘What a blessed thing to belong to this fourth class of 
hearers of the word of God! Make that your endeavor.” 

In his large volume, ‘‘Parish Sermons on Moral and Religious 
Subjects for All Sundays and Feasts of Obligation,”’* Father 
Elliott, C.S.P., devoted only some 700 words to a discourse based 
exclusively on the ‘‘fourth class’’ referred to in the parable of the 
Sower. The preacher doubtless felt that Our Lord’s own ex- 
planation, however brief, summed up the moral of the first three 
places whereon the seed fell. Only the text referring to the 
fourth class is taken from our Gospel, and the title (‘‘A Good and 
Very Good Heart’’) conferred upon the sermon indicates the scope 
of the brief sermon sufficiently well alike to preacher and people. 


7 “Readings and Reflections on the Gospels.” By the Rev. Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S. (Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York City, 1937, 209 pp.). 
8 “Parish Sermons”’ (The Paulist Press, New York City, 1913). 
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Ill 


While Father Elliott gave comparatively slight space to his 
comment on the Gospel of Sexagesima Sunday, it may be interest- 
ing to note that his principal sermon for our Sunday dealt with the 
Epistle (II Cor., xi. 19-xii. 9) of St. Paul—a notably long text 
for a Sunday’s Epistle. And Father Elliott’s sermon, simply en- 
titled “St. Paul the Apostle,” comprises 1800 words. A hasty 
critic might surmise that Father Elliott chose his topic merely 
because he himself was (as the title-page notes) “‘of the Paulist 
Fathers.”’ The opening words of the sermon would correct the 
critic’s surmise: ““This Sunday is chosen. . .for special commemo- 
ration of St. Paul; and in happier times the Supreme Pontiff 
on this day celebrated holy Mass with marvellous splendor at the 
Basilica of St. Paul. . . .These are reasons enough for taking him 
for our theme. But another reason, and a weighty one, is the 
vocation of Catholic Americans to convert their country. Bear 
that in mind while listening to our discourse on the conversion of 
the Apostle of the nations.’’ Later in his sermon, he comments 
as follows: ‘This greatest conversion of Christian history teaches 
us never to despair of the conversion of anyone, however furiously 
prejudiced.” This point of view may ‘‘tie in” with the “theory 
of mercy” referred to above by Dr. Barton in respect of Our 
Lord’s condensed quotation, in the Gospel of this Sunday, from 
Isaias (vi. 9, 10). In our Gospel of to-day we read: ‘‘that see- 
ing, they may not see, and hearing, may not understand.”” When 
reading the Gospel, the preacher may not have noted (or even 
noticed) that Our Lord was employing the thought expressed by 
the prophet. This thought leads me to observe that the printed 
arrangement given by Father Spencer, O.P.,° forces attention by 
the reader. Under the heading, ‘Explanation of the Parable’ 
(page 191), we find this clear indication: 


“His disciples then asked Him what this parable meant. 
“Tt is granted to you,’ He replied, ‘to know the mysteries of The 
Kingdom of God; but to the rest in parables, so that 
SEEING THEY MAY NOT SEE, 
AND HEARING MAY NOT UNDERSTAND.’ ” 


* “The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” Translated into 
English from the Original Greek by the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. 
Edited by Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P. (Macmillan Co., New 
York City, 1937, xiv + 717 pages, with two Maps). 
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The two lines of capital letters bring before the reader the 
thought expressed in Isaias (last half of verse 10 in the sixth 
chapter). 

If the preacher thinks that a carefully slow reading of the Gos- 
pel (which gives us the clear application made by Christ of His 
own parable) may, for the congregation, demand no additional 
attempt at clarification and application, he may deem it prefer- 
able to preach on the Epistle of this Sunday, applying its lessons 
after the fashion of Father Elliott. The fact that he was a 
Paulist Father ought not to suggest that he found in the Epistle 
something appealing with exclusively special force to his own 
spiritual outlook as a modern disciple of the wonderful Apostle. 
No, any priest will experience a similar urge whilst reading the 
Epistle with zealous outlook. Indeed, the comment of a lay- 
woman on the Epistle of this Sunday notes the same thing that 
Father Elliott specified in beginning his sermon. In “The 
Catholic Church from Within” by Alice Lady Lovat (Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1901, xviii + 396 pp.), we read (p. 211): 
“The Station for Sexagesima Sunday is held in the Basilica of 
St. Paul outside the walls. The Epistle is taken from St. Paul’s 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (ch. xi), in which he recounts 
the perils he underwent in the service of his Master.’”’ Similarly, 
one might feel that there is a suggestion favoring a sermon on the 
Epistle, rather than on the Gospel of our Sunday, in the fact (a 
somewhat curious one, perhaps) that in the little volume entitled 
“Divi Thome Aquinatis Doctoris Angelict Sermones pro dominicis 
diebus et pro sanctorum solemnitatibus,’’'° I find three sermons on 
the Epistle of this Sunday and only one sermon on its Gospel. 
Howbeit, perhaps it would interest my readers if I point out that 
“The Pulpit Orator’’ (Vol. II) gives only one Homiletic Sketch to 
the Epistle, but gives six Sketches to illustrate the Gospel of the 
Sunday. Quisque abundetin sensu suo. 


IV 


It seems not at all improbable that some of my readers may 
think pitifully of the mental entanglement of a congregation that 
should have to listen to such a series of mutually exclusive inter- 


10 Edited by H. Hurter (Innsbruck, 1874: Litteris et Sumptibus Librarie Socie- 
tatis Marianz). 
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pretations of the Parable of the Sower as have been presented in 
this paper (even if only in a somewhat sketchy form). 

Fortunately for the preacher, however, the time ordinarily 
allowed for a sermon on Sunday morning is nowadays notably 
restricted because of the many Masses provided for our large 
congregations. The result is that the preacher is expected to 
make his comments as brief and withal as clearly worded as may 
be. In respect of the Gospel for Sexagesima Sunday, two diffi- 
culties are to be treated adequately. First of all, Our Saviour’s 
reason for His departure from His previously simple and direct 
style of preaching in favor of the parabolic form is to be explained 
to the congregation. Next will be, of course, an explanation of 
the Parable of the Sower. 

The more difficult of these two explanations is obviously an 
interpretation of Our Saviour’s explanation of His reason for 
teaching by parables rather than, as previously, by direct state- 
ment or simple figures of speech. This difficulty can be met 
briefly and adequately by a reading of pages 5-7 of ‘‘The Parables 
of Christ.”"! The concluding paragraph (p. 7) is particularly 
helpful because of its clearness and brevity, and might very well 
be quoted literally by the preacher in his explanation of this First 
of the Parables of Christ: 


“In thus concealing His doctrines by means of parables from the 
unworthy and the unreceptive, Our Lord was not only acting in 
judgment (Mark, iv. 12; Luke, viii. 10), but also in mercy; for in 
this way He saved the impenitent from the responsibility of knowing 
the truth and then rejecting it, He spared them the added guilt of 
openly profaning the truth (Matt., vii. 6), and at the same time by 
this manner of presentation He so impressed their minds that they 
could afterwards recall what He had said and could make use of it 
for their own profit, if they ever became sufficiently well-disposed to 
doso. Teaching by parables, therefore, was beneficial to the sincere 
and well-disposed; and, while it was a deserved chastisement to the 
unworthy, it was also a mercy to them.”’ 


It seems proper to add here that the parable of The Sower is, of 
course, the first parable treated in Dr. Callan’s volume. 


11 “The Parables of Christ: With Notes for Preaching and Meditation.”’ By the 
Very Reverend Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D., Consultor of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission, Professor of Sacred Scripture in the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Seminary, Maryknoll, New York (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City, 504 pp.). 

















An Ancient Bishop and Preacher 
By STEPHEN McKenna, C.SS.R. 


Dom Germain Morin, the noted Benedictine scholar, after half 
a century of research recently published a splendid edition of the 
sermons of St. Cesarius of Arles. These volumes have been a 
veritable gold mine for those interested in the development of 
medieval institutions, Canon Law, and the Liturgy of the Church. 
They also throw a welcome light upon the history of pastoral 
theology and homiletics, for St. Cesarius was undoubtedly one of 
the most influential bishops and preachers of the early Church. 

The lifetime of this Saint, 470-543, spanned one of the most 
critical periods in European history. Rome, once the proud 
mistress of an empire that extended into three continents, had be- 
come a town of second-rate importance. The Roman legions, 
formerly regarded as invincible, had been unable to check the 
progress of the Germanic tribes across the Rhine and the Danube. 
Amid the confusion and chaos that followed upon the collapse of 
the political, economic, and social structure, the Catholic Church 
alone remained standing. Even as the Apostles, five centuries 
before, had died as martyrs in evangelizing the pagan empire of 
Rome, so now their successors in the hierarchy went forward 
courageously to convert the new masters of Europe to Ca- 
tholicism. In this task of building a Catholic culture upon the 
ruins of the Roman Empire St. Czesarius during the forty years 
of his episcopate was destined to play a most important part. 

While the Saint was still a young man, there took place what 
subsequent events revealed to be a turning-point in the political 
and ecclesiastical history of Europe. In the Cathedral of Rheims 
on Christmas Day, 496, King Clovis of the Franks and a large 
number of his followers received the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Slowly but surely the other Germanic tribes followed in their 
footsteps and made their submission to the Church. It was St. 
Cesarius, however, who united France, ‘‘the eldest daughter of 
the Church,” more closely with the Holy See—a union that cul- 
minated centuries later in the formation of the temporal power 
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of the Popes and the establishment of the Holy Roman Empire. 
He realized that the conversion of the Franks would never be 
complete or permanent without the blessing of the Vicar of Christ 
on earth. 

The Saint sought the approval of the Holy See for all of his 
important undertakings, and referred to it all the difficult prob- 
lems that arose. He persuaded the members of the French 
Hierarchy to conform to the usages of the Roman Church and to 
mention the name of the reigning Pontiff in the Liturgy. This 
attitude is all the more remarkable when we remember that, while 
the Papal supremacy was universally acknowledged, the Sover- 
eign Pontiffs did not actually exercise the same jurisdiction over 
the churches in places outside of Italy as they do at the present 
time. Asa mark of the esteem in which St. Cesarius was held at 
Rome, Pope Symmachus invested him with the pallium, an un- 
usual distinction in those days. This dignity made him the 
Apostolic Vicar or Legate for Southern France. 

With the approbation of Rome the Saint summoned and pre- 
sided over a number of Councils in various parts of France. 
These Councils put an end to the heresy of the Semipelagians 
which had wrought such havoc within the French Church 
They effected a uniformity of discipline that was so vitally neces- 
sary in a time of turmoil and confusion. Some of these regula- 
tions proved so beneficial that they were reénacted by other 
Councils throughout the Middle Ages. Such were, for example, 
the obligation to receive the Eucharist at Easter and Pentecost, 
the prohibition of servile work on Sunday, and the establishment 
of a special institution for boys preparing for the priesthood. 

In his Diocese of Arles St. Cesarius typified the ideal pastor of 
souls. He was especially devoted to the poor, and regarded it as 
a sacred duty to alleviate their distress, which had become highly 
acute as a result of the continual wars and invasions. The tithes 
given to the Church should be set aside for them, for he said 
“the tithes are contributions for the poor.’’ When this source of 
income proved insufficient, he had the gold and silver vessels of 
the churches melted down in order to obtain the necessary funds. 
The Saint’s biographer tells us that he erected the first hospital 
in what is now known as France. There was no obligation which 
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he emphasized more in his sermons than that of almsgiving, for 
it was his favorite axiom: ‘““The bishop, by the command of 
Christ, is the ambassador of the poor among the people.’’ He 
reminded his listeners that Christ Himself was suffering from 
hunger, thirst, and sickness in the person of His poor—a beautiful 
and practical application of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
St. Cesarius sought thus to remedy a crying, social need of his 
time, but his words and actions did not fail to impress upon the 
people, especially the newly won converts to the Faith, one of the 
most significant contributions of Catholicism to the history of 
mankind—a genuine, Christ-like love for the poor. 

The Saint gave his wholehearted encouragement to the mo- 
nastic life, for he had formerly been a member of the famous mon- 
astery of Lérins, where St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, had 
been trained in the practice of asceticism. St. Cesarius realized 
that the monasteries of his day were centers from which mission- 
aries would go forth to evangelize the people, and that the aus- 
terities of the monks were a continual sermon to the people against 
an undue attachment to the pleasures of the world and the flesh. 
The Saint also established at Arles a convent for women, and 
drew up the first rule specifically for nuns, which was later adopted 
in other convents of Europe. In this rule he broke with the 
traditional attitude towards intellectual labor in the religious life 
by making the copying of manuscripts an integral part of the 
nuns’ daily work. Thus, St. Cesarius was a pioneer in the trans- 
mitting of the Greco-Roman and patristic culture to the Ger- 
manic nations. Later the copying of manuscripts was taken 
over by the Benedictines, and the results achieved are one of the 
chief glories of Western monasticism. 

The chaotic condition of Europe in the sixth century had led 
not only to the impoverishment of the people but to the almost 
complete breakdown of the imperial school system. Large classes 
of the people were thereby deprived of an opportunity for an 
education, and were unable to read the Sacred Scriptures and the 
writings of the Fathers. There was grave danger that they 
would slowly lapse into heresyand sin, for ‘‘ignorance is the mother 
of all errors and the nurse of vices.’’ St. Cesarius felt that the 
best, the most practical, and in fact the only means of averting 
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such a catastrophe was by preaching the Word of God in season 
and out of season. 

To his amazement, however, the Saint discovered that many 
bishops shirked this duty of preaching to the people, and devoted 
their principal attention to the temporalities of their dioceses. 
As the representative of the Holy See, St. Cesarius did not mince 
words in censuring such indifference to the spiritual welfare of 
their flock. In a sermon to the Hierarchy of France—the first in 
Morin’s edition—he indignantly exclaimed: ‘‘It is certain that 
we have been ordained, not to be owners of lands, but to care for 
souls. Why do we speak when there is a question of property? 
Because we love property. Why do we neglect to preach in 
church? I hesitate to say it, but the truth forbids me to be 
silent: because we do not love the people entrusted to our care.” 

In this sermon the Saint also took issue with those who ex- 
cused themselves from preaching on the plea that they were not 
eloquent: ‘Christ did not choose scholars and rhetoricians to 
preach the Gospel, but fishermen and shepherds, the poor and the 
lowly.”” He went on to add that secular oratory was both un- 
necessary and out of place in the pulpit: ‘““The bishops must 
preach in a simple and popular style which all the people can 
understand.’”’ He had little patience with the prelates who ob- 
jected that there was no need for a sermon every Sunday: ‘‘As 
we feed the body twice each day, why should we regard it as 
troublesome or ridiculous to nourish the soul with the Word of 
God every seventh day?’ He concluded this sermon to his 
fellow-bishops with the solemn warning that on Judgment Day 
the faithful of their diocese might accuse them of neglecting this 
most important duty: ‘We should tremble lest on Judgment 
Day some of our flock may accuse us of not forbidding them to do 
evil and for not encouraging them to do what is right.” 

St. Cesarius recommended to the bishops two measures which 
he had introduced into his own diocese. The first was for the 
bishops to imitate the example of the Apostles at Jerusalem and 
devote themselves exclusively to prayer and preaching, leaving 
the temporal affairs to the care of their deacons. His second plan 
was to allow priests and deacons to preach in the rural churches. 
It must be remembered that in France at this time, as in other 
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places of Europe, the preaching of the Gospel was done by the 
bishopsalone. The first plan does not seem to have been adopted, 
and was perhaps too radical an innovation to be permanently suc- 
cessful. The principal objection against his second recommenda- 
tion was that the deacons were not skilled in theology. The 
Saint pointed out to his critics that the deacons would not be 
obliged to compose their own sermons but could preach those of 
the Fathers, copies of which were then easily available. He 
then continued: ‘“‘Those who are allowed to recite the words of 
the Gospel at Mass should also be permitted to preach the homi- 
lies of the Fathers from the pulpit.”” This sound reasoning con- 
vinced the members of the French Hierarchy, and at the Council 
of Vaison in 529 this plan was translated into legislation. Ata 
later date the ecclesiastics of other lands also permitted priests 
and deacons to preach the Gospel, and thus the Church began to 
make rapid progress in the country districts where paganism had 
been most deeply rooted. 

The most effective and powerful plea which St. Cesarius made 
for preaching the Word of God was, however, his own life and 
sermons. It was an unfailing custom of his to preach not only 
on Sundays and holydays, but every morning and evening when 
the people assembled in church for public prayer. So impressed 
was he by the importance of instructing the people that he had 
the doors locked during divine services, thereby putting a stop to 
the custom some people had of leaving the church once the ser- 
mon began. These sermons were never very long. There is 
not a single one of the two hundred and seventeen which could 
not be delivered within twenty minutes. This brevity of the 
Saint was in marked contrast to the sermons of one of his prede- 
cessors at Arles, which usually lasted about three hours. It 
was also a mark of the Saint’s kindness and consideration, for 
the people were then accustomed to stand during the sermon. 

In preaching he avoided all discussion about deep and abstruse 
theological questions and far-fetched allegorical explanations of 
Sacred Scripture in which some of the olden preachers delighted. 
His sermons are mostly on moral topics, in which he applies the 
law of the Gospel to the practical problems of everyday life. 
His language in the pulpit was simple, popular, and adapted to 
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the intelligence of his listeners, the majority of whom had re- 
ceived little or no education. Like the great St. Augustine, “‘he 
humbled himself in preaching that Christ might be exalted.” 
As he himself expressed it: ‘I do not care if the grammarians 
condemn my sermons as long as the people understand them.”’ 
This simplicity was the result of hours of careful preparation, for 
in spite of his long experience in the pulpit St. Cesarius was op- 
posed to ex tempore sermons. , 

His sermons are not dry, formal treatises but dialogues between 
the people and himself. After the discussion of a particular 
topic, he usually brings forward an objection which he had prob- 
ably heard on his tour of the diocese. His sermons also abound 
in illustrations and comparisons, which impress the doctrine 
more vividly upon the minds and hearts of his audience. Some 
of these illustrations and comparisons strike us as somewhat 
crude, but we must remember that people in those days spoke 
more plainly about things which we prefer to pass over in silence. 
Has not an objection upon this score been made also against cer- 
tain passages in the writings of even a St. Francis de Sales? 

As some of the Christians of the time were still attached to the 
superstitious practices and vices of paganism, the sermons of St. 
Cesarius were frequently denunciatory in tone. The Saint 
never acted like those preachers of his day whom he censured so 
severely for soft-pedaling the stern truths of the Gospel in order 
to gain the empty praises of their listeners. When a correction 
was called for, the Saint always began with an appeal to the good 
will of the people. The following introduction is characteristic: 
‘Dearly beloved, the grace of God causes us to rejoice with you. 
We are glad to note your progress in the spiritual life. There are, 
however, certain things against which we must warn you. I be- 
seech you to listen willingly as you have done in the past.”” He 
then calls attention to their faults and vices, warns them of their 
gravity, and the punishment that awaits the unrepentant sinner 
in the world to come. His sermons always end with a note of 
hope and a reminder of the love of God for the sinner who repents. 
In this connection we may mention that St. Cesarius holds an 
important place in the history of Moral Theology, for he is one of 
the first theologians who gives a specific enumeration of what 
sins are mortal and what are venial. 
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This stern denunciation of vice did not always please those 
most concerned, and they made the Saint aware of their dis- 
pleasure. To these critics he replied: ‘“‘It is better to endure a 
little harshness here and eternal happiness hereafter, than to 
have a false joy in this world and everlasting punishment in the 
world to come.”” On another occasion he drove home the same 
point by an apt comparison: ‘‘When we criticized your vices, 
I am afraid that some of you were angry with us rather than with 
yourselves. Our sermon is a mirror for you. When a woman 
looks into a mirror and finds that something is wrong with her 
appearance, she proceeds to correct it and does not break the 
mirror; so when our sermons make you conscious of some defect, 
you should correct your conduct rather than be irritated at our 
sermon.’’ Frequently throughout his sermons he repeats the 
warning: ‘“‘Do not despise the preacher if you wish to escape the 
judge.” 

The short, simple, and practical sermons of St. Cesarius of 
Arles were in high demand even during his lifetime, and copies of 
them were forwarded to other parts of France, to Italy, and to 
Spain at the request of the clergy in these countries. This popu- 
larity continued throughout the Middle Ages, for we find preach- 
ers in those days modelling their sermons upon those of the Saint 
and even quoting his words verbatim. St. Boniface was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of St. Cesarius and frequently used his ser- 
mons when addressing the newly won converts in Germany. 
It is Morin’s opinion, after a careful study, that many homilies 
which the Roman Breviary attributes to St. Augustine are act- 
ually the work of St. Cesarius of Arles. We can conclude this 
article in no more fitting way than by citing the brief but eloquent 
tribute which O. Bardenhewer, the author of the classical work 
on ancient ecclesiastical literature, pays to him: ‘‘St. Cesarius 
was perhaps the greatest pulpit orator that the early Church in 
Western Europe had ever seen.”’ 





New Hymns for Old 


By Denis Gwynn, Lirtt.D. 


The revision of prayer books which have been issued under the 
authority of a national hierarchy, and have been in general use 
over a considerable period of years, is a problem which must 
arise in most countries, and which cannot be solved without a 
good deal of preliminary discussion and preparation. Two of the 
principal compilations of this sort which have been in general use 
in England for many years have quite recently been subjected to 
such revision; and one of them, the new Westminster Hymnal, 
has just been published in the midst of the war. The other, the 
official Manual of Prayers for congregational use, has also been 
thoroughly revised and recast, but its publication has been held 
up owing to the shortage of paper which imposes delay on all 
work that is not absolutely necessary. The new Manual of 
Prayers must therefore wait, and in the meantime the discrep- 
ancies in the wording of well-known prayers will continue as be- 
tween one parish and another, while the revised versions of cer- 
tain public prayers will not yet be made public. Not many 
people indeed could tell you what the Manual of Prayers contains, 
for most of it is seldom used. The familiar prayers, such as 
those at Benediction or for the Stations of the Cross, are to be 
found in most prayer books, though the wording of even such 
frequently used prayers as the “Hail, Holy Queen”’ will be found 
to vary slightly in different books. 

The Westminster Hymnal is another matter, because it is 
constantly used by the congregations themselves and the Hymnal 
has to be reprinted year after year in very large editions. The 
compilation of a new hymnal to supersede the old one had been 
in preparation for a number of years, and the new work was finally 
approved by the bishops of England and Wales at their ordinary 
meeting last October. As the new version was now ready, and 
as the demand for reprints of the old edition never ceases from 
year to year, it was decided to go ahead without further delay 
and issue the new collection in 1940 instead of reprinting the 
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old one. A similar decision will doubtless have to be taken 
sooner or later in the United States, and it may be of interest to 
state how the new compilation has been brought into existence. 
A clear distinction has been made in the case of the Westminster 
Hymnal between the compilation of the hymnal and the selection 
of tunes in the accompanying volume. The Westminster Hymnal 
has for nearly forty years been published as “‘the only collection 
authorised by the Hierarchy of England and Wales,” and no 
other hymnal may be used in churches without the consent of the 
bishop concerned. Actually there have been a number of smaller 
collections published in recent years which have attained some 
popularity, but the Westminster Hymnal has been adopted 
everywhere as the book for general use and is to be found in al- 
most every parish church. The tunes for hymns have, on the 
contrary, been left to the choice of the churches, and there has 
been no obligation to use the musical collection edited by the 
late Sir Richard Terry, although his work has been the most 
widely used. 

Sir Richard Terry, however, was one of the principal origina- 
tors of the Westminster Hymnal when it was first published 
nearly forty years ago. With his enthusiasm and experience 
and his great knowledge of church music, he was closely con- 
cerned, though not officially connected, with the preparation of 
the hymnal when it was compiled by a bishops’ committee, of 
which his friend, the Benedictine Bishop Hedley, was the most 
important member. Terry had been appointed as organist to 
the newly built cathedral at Westminster, and he had all the 
convert’s zeal for demonstrating the resources of the Catholic 
Church in a Protestant country. It was agreed that he was to be 
the “‘musical editor’ of the new hymnal, and he desired that it 
should conquer recognition immediately as more than a worthy 
rival of the famous Protestant hymnals in general use. But 
his hopes were largely disappointed owing to disagreement be- 
tween some of the experts on church music at the time. They 
objected to much that had been included by Terry’s friends in 
the original draft of the book, and insisted on including much 
that he regarded as unworthy. Nevertheless, he found that the 
hymnal attracted a great deal of attention in spite of much scorn- 
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ful comment on the inferior hymns which it included, and he 
lived in the hope that some day a revised collection of hymns 
would take its place which would come nearer to what he desired. 

It was he, in fact, who brought the matter to the attention of 
the publishers, Burns and Oates, some years before his death, 
and persuaded them to take the necessary steps to arrange for a 
revised edition. The archbishops were approached individually 
and expressed their cordial approval, and the main problem was 
to secure the appointment of a committee that would command 
confidence besides having expert knowledge. To avoid the prob- 
ability of disagreement in case the committee appointed should 
be too large and unwieldy, it was decided by the Hierarchy that 
the committee should consist only of five members—one to be 
appointed by each of the four metropolitan archbishops, and the 
fifth by the publishers to act as liaison between them. The 
appointments were then made and each member was expected 
to keep in touch with the opinion of the clergy in his own province 
and to consult the available experts. The publishers undertook 
to bear the whole cost of producing a new hymnal and liquidating 
the old one. The committee consisted of Father Bainbridge, who 
is now choirmaster at Westminster Cathedral; Dom Wilson, 
O.S.B., who is musical director in Liverpool; Msgr. Ronald 
Knox; Bishop Mathew, who is now auxiliary bishop at West- 
minster, but was at that time the representative for the Arch- 
bishop of Cardiff; and Canon George Smith, the present editor 
of the Clergy Review. To ensure the codperation of the 
clergy generally, a letter was sent to all the leading priests 
throughout the country asking for suggestions. These were all 
carefully considered before the new collection was submitted to 
the Hierarchy for their final approval. 

It had been intended at first that the new hymnal should be 
arranged in such a form that it could be used concurrently with 
the old one until the parish churches had time to replace their 
worn-out copies. Thus, hymns which had been retained from 
the old book would appear with their old hymn numbers in 
brackets beside the new numbering. But in practice that scheme 
was found unworkable, for the committee have produced what is 
virtually a new hymnal in which only a small proporticn of the 
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older contents has been retained. There were two special ob- 
jects in view when the work of the committee was begun. One 
was to discard as many as possible of the inferior sentimental 
hymns which had fallen out of use and to replace them with 
better hymns. Another object was to include a considerable 
number of old Catholic hymns which had been generally for- 
gotten in Catholic churches but which in many cases have been 
annexed by the Protestant churches and were constantly used by 
them. Two members of the committee had intimate knowledge 
of Protestant hymnology, as they were converts from the Angli- 
can ministry—Msgr. Ronald Knox and Father Bainbridge. 
But every priest is aware of the constant disappointment that 
afflicts converts from the Protestant churches in England when 
they discover how small a part hymn-singing plays in Catholic 
services. The standard of popular hymns in Catholic churches 
is greatly inferior to that of the Anglican Church, and it is a con- 
stant regret to converts from the Church of England that they 
are unable to use many hymns to which they are deeply attached, 
even though these hymns are of Catholic origin. Among such 
well-known hymns are some by more modern writers, including 
Cardinal Newman. 

To incorporate a good selection of such well-tried hymns from 
Catholic sources, both old and modern, was obviously one of the 
first tasks of the committee. But other problems required at- 
tention, and involved many more alterations than had been an- 
ticipated. Many of the hymns in the old hymnal were trans- 
lations (chiefly from liturgical sources), and the translations 
left much to be desired. A large part of the new buok consists 
in new or different translations of hymns from the Liturgy or from 
foreign sources. Bishop Mathew, who supplies an introduction 
to the new hymnal, mentions that the committee have ‘‘borne in 
mind the encouragement which the Holy See has given to the de- 
velopment of the liturgical spirit among the laity.” For this 
reason there is a considerably larger section of Latin hymns, and 
some of the most important of these are now given new transla- 
tions. Thus, Msgr. Ronald Knox has supplied a new transla- 
tion of the Te Deum and Walter Shewring of the Tantum Ergo. 
There is no question that the new translations are both more ac- 
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curate and more distinguished in style than those which they re- 
place, but there will probably be complaints against this tamper- 
ing with English renderings which have been familiar to Catholics 
since their childhood. Msgr. Knox must have devoted immense 
pains and ingenuity to such translations, and a large number of 
them are included in the new hymnal. Many of them replace 
the work of Father Caswall, a convert from the Oxford Move- 
ment, who shared Father Faber’s enthusiasm for composing 
hymns and was, with him, one of the principal contributors to 
the former hymnal. Msgr. Knox is not only one of the best 
Latinists of his time, but has a fine gift for original verse. Among 
his other contributions to the new hymnal are two of special in- 
terest. One is a new hymn to Our Lady of Lourdes adapted 
from one in Latin composed by the English Saint Bede in the 
seventh century. It opens with the lines: 


Protect us, while telling 
Thy praises we sing, 
In faithful hearts dwelling, 
Christ Jesus, our King. 
Ave, ave, ave Maria; 
Ave, ave, ave Maria. 


He has achieved most remarkable success also in translating one 
of the beautiful French hymns composed by St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, whose simplicity and conciseness of diction presents ex- 
traordinary difficulty to the translator. 

Another excellent translation which makes a hymn suitable 
for the most popular use is the rendering by Cardinal Manning 
of a hymn by Blessed Grignion de Montfort. Few people can 
have thought of Manning, with his austere and intensely practical 
temperament, as a poet. But it would be hard to find a more 
effective popular hymn than this translation with its telling re- 
frain at the end of each of its five verses. The last verse is: 


Jesu my Lord, my only hope and shield, 
No power of ill before Thee can abide; 
I trust in Thee upon the battlefield, 
I nothing fear with Jesus at my side. 


It is surprising indeed that Cardinal Manning was not repre- 
sented in the Westminster Hymnal before. 
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Cardinal Newman also is now well represented, and it has been 
decided to include his famous “‘Lead, kindly Light,” which is still 
one of the best-known hymns in the Church of England. There 
has hitherto been some objection to its inclusion on the grounds 
that it was written before Newman became a Catholic, and 
particularly that it expressed a state of doubt which ceased when 
he became a Catholic. But these objections have been overruled 
and it will be interesting to see whether the hymn now finds its 
way into Catholic use. 

The old hymnal was in fact largely the work of converts to the 
Church during the last century. Newman, Father Faber, Canon 
Oakley and Father Caswall between them supplied the greater 
part of it, and much of their best work is still retained in the new 
book. And among the new additions a great deal is the work of 
more recent converts, such as Msgr. Knox, Msgr. Robert Hugh 
Benson, Mr. Shewring, and G. K. Chesterton. But the com- 
mittee has evidently tried to make the collection as representative 
as can be of the Catholic tradition in England since earliest times. 
Bishop Mathew’s Preface indicates the unbroken sequence—from 
the pre-Reformation archbishops of Canterbury and the early 
Christmas carols, through the penal times which are represented 
by hymns of Blessed Robert Southwell and the Earl of Arundel, 
on to the Stuart reigns and the age of Dryden, that Catholic poet 
whose religious verses have been strangely neglected and are here 
well represented at last. After the last years of the era of perse- 
cution there comes the beginning of revival with the great scholar, 
Dr. Lingard, whose ‘‘Hail, Queen of Heaven, the ocean star” has 
been in popular use for generations and may so continue for 
years. Asa professor at Ushaw Lingard had the future Cardinal 
Wiseman as his pupil, and the latter too is represented in the 
hymnal by his rousing “Full in the panting heart of Rome’— 
with its refrain, ““God bless our Pope, the great, the good.” 
After Wiseman come the converts whom he assisted and en- 
couraged during the Oxford Movement and the constant expan- 
sion of the Catholic revival which followed. 

So far, the committee’s task was chiefly a matter of research 
and selection from the material available, apart from the sub- 
stitution of new translations for the many Latin hymns included. 
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A more complicated and debatable problem arose from the de- 
sire, in Bishop Mathew’s words, “‘to include a truly representa- 
tive selection of popular Catholic hymnology.” This obviously 
required the retention of some hymns which the committee prob- 
ably regarded as being unworthy of inclusion on their merits, 
but which are in such general use that they could not be omitted 
without provoking widespread protests. One typical instance 
of such inclusions is surely the popular hymn to the Sacred Heart, 
translated by the Jesuit Father Christie from a German hymn 
by Aloys Schloer about a century old. The English version 
is probably well-known in the United States, with its refrain 


While ages course along, 
Blest be with loudest song 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus 
By every heart and tongue. 


The second verse particularly is a specimen of the sort of vague 
and clumsy verse which the new hymnal has generally succeeded 
in excluding: 


O Heart for me on fire 

With love no man can speak, 
My yet untold desire 

God gives me for Thy sake. 


Many of Father Faber’s popular hymns had worse lines than these, 
though some of his hymns are well worth their place in any hym- 
nal. The committee have rejected many of the inferior ones and 
have kept the best of them. But even his always popular ‘‘Daily, 
daily, sing to Mary”’ contains some appalling lines, as in the last 
verse which concludes: 


While we sing her awful glory 
Far above our fancy’s reach, 

Let our hearts be quick to offer 
Love the heart alone can teach. 


It is easy to contrast such slovenly lines with the superb felicity 
of Newman’s ‘“‘Lead, kindly Light” or ‘‘Praise to the Holiest in the 
height,” but the comparison would be unreasonable and unfair. 
Both Faber and Father Caswall became Catholics at a time when 
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church music had almost disappeared among the remnant of 
the Catholic body in England, and they set themselves to sup- 
ply hymns for general use with a natural facility for such com- 
positions which made them uncritical of theirown work. Modern 
standards are more fastidious, largely because there has been 
time to produce a really considerable output of distinguished re- 
ligious verse. 

But is a national hymnal to be an anthology of religious verse 
selected more or less with a view to its possible use for congrega- 
tional singing? The new Westminster Hymnal will certainly be 
criticized in many quarters as the work of highbrows who have 
included a great deal that is unlikely ever to be sung in parish 
churches. But they have at least one good answer to such 
critics in the fact that only about fifty out of 250 hymns included 
in the former collection were at all frequently used; and it is un- 
likely that more than 100 of the 228 which they have selected 
(they have given more space to Latin hymns within the necessary 
limits of size) will be widely used. In such circumstances there 
was much to be said for including the work of distinguished 
Catholic writers whose verse could certainly be sung as hymns by 
those who wish to use it. G. K. Chesterton, for instance, played 
so large a part in the Catholic life of the past twenty years that 
it would have been lamentable to find his name omitted. And, 
in fact, the committee have included a hymn by him which has 
great possibilities of general popularity. It has been included 
in the section called General, and the first verse is well-known: 


O God of earth and altar, 
Bow down and hear our cry, 
Our earthly rulers falter, 
Our people drift and die; 
The walls of gold entomb us, 
The swords of scorn divide, 
Take not Thy thunder from us, 
But take away our pride. 


The same section includes some of the noblest hymns in the whole 
collection, taken from all ages—from Abelard and St. Teresa of 
Avila to Thomas a Kempis and Cardinal Newman. They in- 
clude several of the English martyrs of Elizabethan times, Father 
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Faber at his best and Aubrey de Vere, and some of the quite re- 
cent moderns. Among these is a charming lyric by Katharine 
Tynan in praise of the Holy Family, a marriage hymn by Msgr. 
Robert Hugh Benson, an admirable new hymn for the foreign 
missions by Msgr. Knox, and among others some very beautiful 
verses by the poet Ernest Dowson which are entitled ‘‘Extreme 
Unction.”” I have no idea when such a hymn would ever be 
sung, but it was certainly well worth including with its opening 
verses: ; 


Upon the eyes, the lips, the feet, 
On all the passages of sense, 

The atoning oil is spread with sweet 
Renewal of lost innocence. 


The feet, that lately ran so fast 

To meet desire, are soothly sealed; 
The eyes, that were so often cast 

On vanity, are touched and healed. 


From troublous sights and sounds set free, 
In such a twilight hour of breath, 

Shall one retrace his life, or see, 
Through shadows, the true face of death? 


Francis Thompson also is now included, with a lovely poem in 
honor of Our Lady’s Assumption which is one of the treasures of 
the new hymnal. The first verse has a third line which might 
frighten the timid, but here are the first three verses: 


O Lady Mary, thy bright crown 
Is no mere crown of majesty; 

For with the reflex of His own 
Resplendent thorns Christ circled thee. 


The red rose of this Passiontide 

Doth take a deeper hue from thee, 
In the five wounds of Jesus dyed, 

And in thy bleeding thoughts, Mary. 


The soldier struck a triple stroke 
That smote thy Jesus on the tree; 

He broke the Heart of hearts and broke 
The Saint’s and Mother’s hearts in thee. 


It is strange that neither Alice Meynell nor Coventry Patmore 
is represented, but the fact shows that the committee have not 
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let themselves be swayed by literary considerations if they could 
find no suitable hymn. But they have found a poem on Purga- 
tory by Lionel Johnson which has real possibilities. Here are 
the last three verses: 


O place of patient pains 
And land of brave desires! 

Us now God’s will detains 
Far from those holy fires. 


Us the sad world rings round 
With passionate flames impure; 

We tread on impious ground, 
And hunger and endure, 


That, earth’s ordeal done, 

Those sweet, white fires may fit 
Us for our home, and one 

Who is the Light of it. 


In the same section for the Holy Souls the committee have natu- 
rally retained Newman’s magnificent ‘Help, Lord, the souls 
which Thou hast made,” and they have substituted Lionel John- 
son’s poem for one of Father Faber’s less successful hymns which 
opens with the lines, ‘‘O turn to Jesus, Mother! turn, And call 
Him by His tenderest names.’’ And for a hymn based on the 
De Profundis they have substituted a translation of the Dies Ire 
which reproduces the Latin meter with remarkable success. 

The Jesuit poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins, has left such a mark 
upon modern religious verse that his inclusion also was more or 
less a necessity, but the committee must have had difficulty in 
finding anything suitable for popular singing: They have in- 
cluded his translation of the Adoro Te devote, generally ascribed 
to St. Thomas Aquinas. The same hymn was translated by 
the poet Crashaw some two centuries earlier, and the committee 
include both the translation by Hopkins and a contemporary 
adaptation of Crashaw’s translation. There could scarcely be a 
more difficult hymn to translate, and it is interesting to compare 
the attempts by two such accomplished poets. The second 
verse is typical of the simplicity and compression of Aquinas: 


Visus, tactus, gustus in Te fallitur, 
Sed auditu solo tuto creditur: 
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Credo quidquid dixit Dei Filius, 
Nil hoc verbo Veritatis verius. 


Crashaw expands this into two verses: 


Down, down, proud sense, discourses die, 
And all adore faith’s mystery! 

Faith is my skill, faith can believe 

As fast as love new laws can give. 


Faith is my force, faith strength affords 

To keep pace with those powerful words: 
And words more sure, more sweet than they, 
Love could not think, truth could not say. 


Expansion on this scale is against the principles of the more aus- 
tere modern translators, and Hopkins not only keeps within one 
verse but retains the original meter: 


Seeing, touching, tasting are in thee deceived; 

How says, trusty hearing? That shall be believed; 
What God’s Son hath told me, take for truth I do; 
Truth Himself speaks truly, or there’s nothing true. 


The subsequent verse follows the original with equal closeness: 
and the diction remains quite simple enough for popular singing, 


On the Cross Thy godhead made no sign to men; 
Here Thy very manhood steals from human ken; 
Both are my confession, both are my belief; 

And I pray the prayer of the dying thief. 


I am not like Thomas, wounds I cannot see, 
But can plainly call Thee Lord and God as he; 
This faith each day deeper be my holding of, 
Daily make me harder hope and dearer love. 


Father Caswall had also translated the same hymn, even 
boldly adhering to the original meter, and his version was in- 
cluded in the old hymnal. A comparison with the Hopkins 
version shows how much of the full meaning was lost in Caswall’s 
more facile verse; and even the angularity of those last two lines 
is preferable to the vague phrasing in Caswall’s version. He 
translated the two verses as follows: 
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God only on the Cross lay hid from view; 
But here lies hid at once Thy Manhood too; 
And I, in both professing my belief, 

Make the same prayer as the repentant thief. 


Thy wounds, as Thomas saw, I do not see; 
Yet Thee confess my Lord and God to be; 
Make me believe Thee ever more and more; 
In Thee my hope, in Thee my love to store. 


Another modern poet who is now included is Msgr. John O’Con- 
nor, whose religious verse has attained the highest reputation 
among literary critics. Six original hymns by him and a trans- 
lation of the Jste Confessor are now included, though at least one 
critic claims that the best of his work is not in the book. But 
his unexpectedness both in phrase and in meter creates difficulties 
which must have made the committee hesitate even with those 
which they have included. He has certainly given us a noble 
hymn in honor of Saint Patrick, which is a very welcome sub- 
stitute for the doggerel of Father Faber’s hymn which it replaces. 
But it might not be easy to get an ordinary congregation to adopt 
his Christmas and Easter hymns which appear in the new hymnal. 
The Christmas hymn is delightfully reminiscent of the old folk 
carols: 


All the skies to-night sing o’er us! 
Sweet and far 
Star to star 

Maketh solemn chorus. 

Time the midnight blest is telling 
When Our Lord, 
God the Word, 

Made with us His dwelling. 


His Easter hymn is in a more difficult meter and is not even 
rhymed: 


Of our soul’s sincere and heavenly bread 
Let us partake with Paschal gladness, 
For Jesus, our eternal feast, 
From death came back to-day! 
From death came back to-day! 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 
He dwells with us for evermore. 
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Let the citizens of heaven be glad! 
Oh, sound the trumpet of salvation 
For this most high and holy day 

Of Christ, the shepherd-king! 

Of Christ, the shepherd-king! 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 
Who gives His life to save His sheep. 


There are few instances where the committee have included a 
hymn on literary grounds without some probability of its being 
used successfully by any ordinary congregation. They have 
evidently given special attention to finding hymns suitable for 
occasions of popular devotion. For the national festivals there 
are hymns to Saints Andrew, David, George and Patrick which 
vary greatly in merit. The opening verse of Canon Oakley’s 
hymn to St. Andrew, for instance, is an awful example of the 
style which the committee have tried hard to exclude: 


Great Saint Andrew, friend of Jesus, 
Lover of His glorious Cross, 

Early by His voice effective 
Called from ease to pain, and loss; 

Strong Saint Andrew, Simon’s brother, 
Who with haste fraternal flew, 

Fain with him to share the treasure 
Which at Jesus’ lips he drew. 


For St. David there is an admirably virile hymn composed, at 
least in part, by the late Archbishop Mostyn, whom few people 
ever suspected of being capable of poetical compositions. For St. 
Patrick there is an excellent hymn by Mr. Shane Leslie, as well as 
the new one by Msgr. John O’Connor and the old-fashioned 
“Hail glorious Saint Patrick, dear Saint of our isle,’’ which is too 
well-known to be omitted. Msgr. Knox has worked valiantly to 
provide new hymns for the Saints of England. He supplies a 
translation of the nine-centuries-old Anglorum jam apostolus, in 
honor of St. Gregory, by St. Peter Damian, and excellent new 
original hymns in honor of the English martyrs generally and of 
St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More. Another modern con- 
vert, Mr. W. H. Shewring, also supplies an admirable hymn to 
the English martyrs and especially a hymn in honor of Our Lady 
of Walsingham, the traditional shrine of Our Lady in England. 
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This may well become as popular as any hymn in the whole col- 
lection now that the national pilgrimages to Walsingham have 
been revived, even though they are temporarily suspended in war- 
time because Our Lady’s ancient shrine, close to the Norfolk 
coast, is in a military ‘‘defended area’ for the duration of the 
war. It concludes the new hymnal, and its last verses may be 
quoted as a good sample of the modern religious verse which the 

















a 
g new Westminster Hymnal has substituted for the feebler work 
re of its predecessors. 


So prayed our fathers at thy feet, 

e So hailed thee at the selfsame shrine, 
h And knew no mother’s name so sweet 
Nor any home so dear as thine. 


e We, coming by the way they came, 
Confessing that which they confessed, 
In their communion bless the name 
To every generation blessed. 


With theirs and ours thy voice be one, 
Thou, under God exalted most, 

Adoring always with the Son 

The Father and the Holy Ghost. 











The Principles of Catholic Action in the 
Seminary 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Catholic Action is a term to conjure with, if taken in the 
connotation given it by its proclaiming Pope; but a term to be 
disgusted with, if understood in the varying senses put upon it 
by the artists of Catholic ballyhoo. Yet, even the papal meaning 
of the term started in prophetic intimations rather than in defini- 
tion based upon empirical analyses. For the latter clearness of 
the term growing into distinctness the Catholic world had to 
await the stirrings of the Holy Spirit in the most unexpected of 
quarters. 

True, when he wrote his first Encyclical, the late Holy Father 
realized that the restoration of all things in Christ had to come 
through the peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ. Equally 
well did he realize that the desired peace from above could de- 
scend upon a troubled world only if the phalanxes of Christ, like 
their Divine Master, would ride forth conquering. Pope Pius 
XI in the very beginning of his pontificate visualized a new Cru- 
sade, but a Crusade whose warriors were to wear only the cross 
of Confirmation and wield but the sword of the Spirit. In an- 
nouncement the idea was vague, as all foretellings are. But that 
warrior Pope hadn’t the least misgiving about the kind of war 
that was to be waged for God; nor about those who would do the 
fighting, nor about those who would be the supreme and the 
subordinate commanders of the mustering host. In that first 
Encyclical our Catholic Action Pope declares that in a dominant 
or characteristic sense the individual has apostatized from God, 
the family also, and as a consequence the State; that this three- 
fold apostasy has happened and is happening in spite of the con- 
stitutional activity of Pope and Hierarchy plus the activities of 
religious men and women and of lay confraternities. The Pope 
thought there was wanting the contemporary touch of a new 
activity; that was to be an organized and select lay activity, 
everywhere seeking first the kingdom of God and His justice 
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and securing thereby for individual man and social man the “‘all 
things else.’’ These lay cohorts were to share in the very aposto- 
late transmitted by the Church’s Divine Founder to the Pope 
and the bishops, were to share that apostolate, not in a private 
and unofficial way, but in a new and needed way publicly and of- 
cially. 

But why did God’s stout warrior, Pius XI, call this new and 
needed apostolate ‘‘Catholic Action’? Because the name and by 
implication the thing too were already known in his beloved 
Italy. His predecessor once removed, when Patriarch of Venice, 
had referred to the lay groups who had given desultory defense 
to the Papacy and the Church for over fifty years as Catholic 
Action, and the term had that accepted meaning. The same 
Cardinal Sarto had neatly and eloquently pointed out the large 
field of right and duty belonging to Catholic Action under the 
public law of the Church. So what the Catholic laity of Italy 
had been doing in face of civil encroachment in this or that field 
of activity—and parenthetically we can say also in France, Ger- 
many, Poland, England, Ireland, America, North and South— 
under the authoritative direction of Christ’s Vicar on earth, the 
Holy Father wanted done in every field of human activity, 
whether individual or social, private or public, because man is 
enrolled in the supernatural order with all his conscious energy, 
and has no free activity that must not needs be supernaturalized; 
in Thomistic language, man is to use earth so as not to Jose heaven. 

The strenuous Pius not only sounded the clarion call for Catho- 
lic Action in that first universal utterance of his on December 
23 in the first year of his pontificate, but he kept repeating the 
call each year, in some years several times. Only two volumes of 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis between the years 1922 and 1939 are 
without a reference to Catholic Action; these are the volumes for 
1935 and 1938. Any and all occasions were taken by the Pope 
to stress the importance of Catholic Action. Such iterations in the 
beginning must have caused American publicists and prelates to 
feel that the Holy Father was only saying by indirection: ‘“‘Let 
us have the commendable parish, diocesan and inter-diocesan 
activity of the Church in America duplicated everywhere.”’ This 
feeling must have been only confirmed by the early manifesta- 
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tions of Catholic Action in European countries. The programs 
looked formidable; but the achievements appeared feeble in 
promise no less than in act. For if Pope Leo XIII in the nineties 
of last century could complain of the working classes having 
been lost to the Church, Pius XI could not rejoice in the twenties 
of this century over the return of those same working classes. 

Yet, we in America had no reason to believe that we had found 
the secret which the toiling Pope was still in search of; be- 
cause in spite of our feverish organized activity we weren’t reach- 
ing with anything like saving adequacy a good half of our children 
of grade school age and not nearly as many of our youth of high 
school age. Instead of bringing in the outsider, we weren’t even 
saving our own. We had unconsciously built up a lock-step 
system of piety, and were pronouncing an anathema upon all not 
fortunate enough to come within the charmed circle of its not 
altogether vitalizing influence. 

Then in the thirties came the Pope’s justification. An obscure 
Belgian priest had anticipated the Holy Father’s work. This 
priest right after the World War had found a problem at hand, 
and he had applied to its solution the same saving principle after- 
wards pointed out in that first Encyclical, ‘‘Ubi arcano Dei,”’ the 
Saviour’s primum et ultimum philosophicum: ‘‘Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all things else will be added 
unto you.’”’ How baffling the problem the Belgian priest was 
called upon to solve! Boys and girls in the industrial districts of 
Belgium, to the extent of ninety percent, were giving up the prac- 
tice of their faith within six months after going to work. Yet, 
that priest had the faith to realize that what had enabled the 
Christian boys and girls of the first century to remain without 
fear and without stain in the midst of a pagan world would be 
equal to the protection of their successors in the twentieth cen- 
tury in an equally bad post-Christian world. So with two factory 
boys of Brussels he started in search of ways and means of seeking 
the kingdom of God and His justice for boys and girls in a Belgian 
industrial environment. These ways and means were quickly 
found; they were simplicity itself. Like God’s ways always, they 
were right at hand. As these youth were working together, they 
were urged to pray together (in groups or squads not larger than 
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eight), going to Mass and Communion daily on their way to work; 
they were to play together, to solve their problems together, and 
to help their companions on the same bench in the same shop 
solve their problems. By 1920 there were 200 of these Jocists. 
By 1925 600 of their delegates met in Congress in Brussels. In 
1930 6000 delegates were at Namur. In 1937 at the astounding 
Congress of the Young Catholic Workers in Paris there were 
80,000 young men and young women delegates representing the 
Youth Catholic Workers of twenty-four countries. 

The Jocists have given rise to a new movement, a movement for 
married Christian workers whose unit is the family praying to- 
gether, attending Mass and going to Holy Communion together, 
recreating together and exercising an apostolate on their neigh- 
bors, unbelieving families. This League of Christian Workers 
began in France within the last ten years, and during its first 
eighteen months its units in the Communistic environs of Paris 
counted four families converted per unit. These two groups being 
imitated by other specialized groups, especially the agricultural 
workers and students of Belgium, are a demonstration of what 
Pius XI contended could be effected through his beloved Catholic 
Action. No wonder the aging Pontiff a few years before his 
death said in a letter to the Father of Jocism, Canon Cardijn, 
that the Jocists were Catholic Actionists after his own heart. 
These once Catholic pariahs have really brought Catholic Action 
from its infancy into its adolescence, if not into its early adult 
age. They have shown how, by apostles from within, an entire 
class can be thoroughly formed in Catholic principles and Catholic 
practices and made militant, conquering Christians. They quite 
likely inspired the declaration in “‘Quadragesimo Anno”’ that the 
apostle to the workingman must be the workingman, the apostle 
to the employer must be the employer. The Jocist movement 
makes clear too the definition of Catholic Action given by Civardi 
in his ‘‘Manual of Catholic Action”: the universal and the official 
apostolate of the laity—‘“‘universal”’ both horizontally and ver- 
tically taken. For there is no group that it should not touch; 
and in each group there is no phase of activity that its unction of 
sanctity and zeal should not penetrate and render supernaturally 
pliant. 
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Now, what are we going to say of the principles of Catholic 
Action in reference to the seminary? The definition just cited of 
Civardi, no less than that of Pope Pius himself (participation of 
the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy), makes plain the sub- 
ject-matter of Catholic Action. That subject-matter has to be, 
by the very nature of things, directly spiritual, like the entire 
power of the Church herself. As the Church’s authority extends 
only indirectly to temporals, embracing them in so far as those 
temporals take on spiritual relations, so Catholic Action has to 
do with temporals only in so far as those temporals pertain to 
faith or morals. An athletic association of Catholics, a dancing 
or an entertainment club of Catholics, a labor union or a co- 
operative enterprise of Catholics, would not any of them consti- 
tute Catholic Action, although Catholic Actionists might find 
occasion or inspiration in Catholic Action to take up one or more 
of these purely temporal activities. Economic, social, and politi- 
cal reforms are all going to come by reason of Catholic Action; 
yes, but not directly. For Catholic Actionists as such cannot carry 
on any one of these most important temporal activities. But 
Catholic Actionists by seeking first the kingdom of God and His 
justice may either themselves catch the inspiration to labor for 
this or that kind of genuine earthly progress or give that inspira- 
tion to others. For earthly prosperity is one of the adjicienda 
to be gotten by fallen human nature as an incident to the pursuit 
of eternal well-being. 

As to methods of Catholic Action, while it is true to say that 
Pope Pius XI did not prescribe any given method of organizing 
Catholic Action, yet he did put forth in his Instruction to the 
Bishops of Brazil on the Feast of Christ the King in the year 1935 
certain controlling principles of organization. To begin with, the 
Pope wants no mass production in Catholic Action. He wants 
the principle of selection to prevail throughout. Modest begin- 
nings are to be the lead-off. The leaders are to be carefully 
trained, solidly grounded in Christian truth and Christian prac- 
tices, made aware of the problems of their group and taught the 
ethical limits within which a solution must be found by persistent 
quest. For the most part, the organization of Catholic Action 
should be graded from parochial to diocesan units and on up to 
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national executive bodies. To insure efficiency in all ranks, there 
should be visiting committees of priests and laymen. Existing 
church societies can continue to function alongside the graded 
and federated organization of Catholic Action. In place of 
Catholic Action competing or laboring to destroy these previous 
societies, it will help to promote them. They by their nature 
are auxiliaries of Catholic Action, both in the sense that they fur- 
nish select recruits to its phalanxes and lend help in carrying out 
the official lay apostolate cutrusted to Catholic Action. Even 
high schools and colleges can iiave groups of Catholic Action 
composed of pupils carefully chosen on the score of fitness. Semi- 
narians are to be acquainted with the apostolate of Catholic 
Action, and young priests rendered expert in its workings. A 
few of the latter should be sent to countries where Catholic Action 
flourishes to study its successes. 

Here is where the amateur arises to suggest that our seminaries 
put in a course of Catholic Action. But in making the suggestion 
the amateur unwittingly forgets that the seminary cannot at one 
and the same time be an undergraduate school of divinity and a 
graduate school of divinity plus a half-dozen schools of social 
skills. The seminary can be a good undergraduate school of 
divinity. If it attempts more, it fails in the one thing the Church 
expects of it—to turn out yearly recruits to the priesthood who are 
first men of tried virtue, then passably grounded in the sacred 
sciences (above all in the science of dogmatic theology), and able 
and willing to be reliable practitioners in dispensing the mysteries 
of God. Much must be left to formal or informal study that 
should be carried on during the five-year period of canonical ex- 
aminations; still more to the spiritual internship spent under 
judicious and zealous pastors. The post-seminary course is the 
one thing needed (I am inclined to think after thirty-one years’ 
teaching in a major seminary), the one thing needed for the 
integral training of our priests, who are good but might be made 
indefinitely better. 

I am fully cognizant of the fact that Pope Pius XI expressed 
the mind of the Church when he said seminarians are to get 
acquainted with Catholic Action. But this can be brought about 
without any new course. For Catholic Action comes in as an 
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incident of dogmatic theology, canon law, spiritual formation, and 
pastoral instruction. It becomes an inspiration to the seminarian 
when he reads about it in the Catholic press or hears about it 
from a lecturer possessing first-hand acquaintance with Catholic 
Action. But a living, throbbing actuality of the seminarian it 
will not become until Catholic Action begins growing and de- 
veloping in the country. That it cannot help doing; for the Church 
wills that the laity in these latter days share her apostolate as the 
turning effort of restoring all things in Christ and thus witnessing 
the peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ and thereby realizing 
the present Holy Father’s visioned consummation, ‘‘Opus Jus- 
titie Pax.” 

















In Place of Politics 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


The war has produced a marked change in the attitude of the 
average non-Catholic in England towards church authority. 
This may arise from the fact that the Holy Father, at least in 
the early days of hostilities, expressed his deep concern for and 
sympathy with Catholic Poland, and condemned unprovoked 
aggression. Or it may be a tacit recognition that the Church 
stands immovable in contrast with the shifting sands of material- 
istic ideologies. Whatever the reason, the change of attitude 
has shown itself in a willingness to listen with respect to the utter- 
ances, if not to accept the lead, of His Eminence Cardinal Hins- 
ley. The Cardinal urges the necessity of prayer, and the 
people pray; not solely because he has urged it, but who is to 
gauge the extent of his influence? As in duty bound, the Cardinal 
emphasizes the need for justice and charity as a basis of a stable 
social system, and his words are taken to heart and discussed by 
the thoughtful. 

The charge against the Church that she interferes in ‘‘politics’’ 
is not heard so much to-day as it was even a few years ago. On 
the contrary, the criticism is made that the Pope has too little to 
say on international affairs. Such criticism is an indication not 
only that the weight of the Papacy is recognized as substantial 
in the international balance, but also that the Church is seen to 
represent stability against national subversive influences. 

That is not to say that any political party originating with 
Catholics or sponsored by them would have at the present time 
a chance of success in England; the opposition to things Catholic 
is still too strong. That is exemplified by the general attitude 
towards the only Catholic party that has been organized in 
England in modern times, the Distributist. Sir Alexander 
MacEwen wrote of Distributism in 1938: ‘The more prominent 
advocates of Distributism are Roman Catholics, and it is un- 
fortunate that this alone is sufficient to prejudice the doctrine 
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in the eyes not only of Protestants, but also of Socialists, and the 
large body of unbelievers who still believe in popish plots” 
(‘Towards Freedom’’). 

That may be as true to-day as when it was written. Never- 
theless, the extent and degree of prejudice against Catholics as a 
body, and against Catholic institutions, is not always so large as 
it is represented to be; it has been exaggerated by Catholics 
themselves. Such exaggeration is in great part a relic of the 
penal days when to declare oneself a Catholic was to invite perse- 
cution. There has remained, in fact, a sense of social and politi- 
cal inferiority which emancipation has not yet eradicated. 

The reaction of the staunch Protestant is probably not so 
much prejudice as fear. He subconsciously feels his own in- 
feriority in doctrinal and moral substance. He instinctively 
avoids Catholics, not indeed because he fears to be converted, 
but because he fears that his arguments against why he should 
be converted are not as strong as he would like them to be. 

Religion in England outside the Catholic Church has for many 
years past been in a state of decay. That is a fact which is ad- 
mitted and deplored by Protestant divines. Even before the 
war Protestant prejudice was a waning tradition. There are 
many Protestants who send their children to Catholic schools 
because they recognize the exalted moral influence of Catholic 
education. There are secular periodicals that welcome Catholic 
writers and do not disdain to print the Catholic point of view, be- 
cause they respect both. The old Nineteenth Century is a journal 
that for very many years has opened its pages to the exposition 
by Catholics of Catholic doctrine. 

It is significant that in a German broadcast not long ago both 
“Hilary” Belloc and Gilbert ‘‘Kyth’”’ Chesterton were referred to 
as representative English authors. Both these writers are, in 
spite of alleged prejudice against Catholics, sufficiently esteemed 
in their own country to be popular with the literary-minded. 
And this popularity, at least as applied to Belloc, is increasing. 
Only recently, Arthur Bryant, writing in The Observer (a news- 
paper that can hardly be accused of Catholic bias), said: ‘Mr. 
Belloc is the most versatile of all English prose writers. Unlike 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw, he has always taken the unpopular 
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view of the problems of his age. His readers have probably 
never been a tenth as numerous as Mr. Wells’s. After his death 
the reverse may become true. Mr. Wells will almost certainly 
be neglected.”’ 

It is to be hoped that ‘‘the reverse may become true’ long be- 
fore Mr. Belloc ceases to labor for the Catholic cause. But if the 
time is coming when the unpopular view of the problems of the 
age may become the popular view, identification of any social or 
political institution or party with Catholicism may attract 
rather then repel. 

Nevertheless, against that somewhat promising outlook has 
to be set the fact that the average Englishman, whatever his po- 
litical leanings, is at heart conservative. He is content to sup- 
port one of two parties, either the Conservative (which represents 
the entrenched social and financial system) or its official Opposi- 
tion. He was content in the last century to vote either Conserva- 
tive or Liberal, just as in the previous centuries those who were 
fortunate enough to have votes plumped for the Tory or the Whig 
candidate. It was not until it began to dawn on the electorate 
that the Liberal Party, whose free trade policy involved also the 
free exportation of capital, was essentially little different from 
the party it opposed, that the Labor Party gradually supplanted 
the Liberal as the official opposition. But—and this is signifi- 
cant—the Labor Party succeeded in making its voice heard in 
Parliament only under the egis of the Liberal, which it later 
superseded. 

There is little chance for any new party to make its weight felt 
unless in public estimation the official opposition is found to be 
seriously wanting. The few new parties that have sought Par- 
liamentary representation in recent years have conspicuously 
failed to secure support; the monetary deposit that the candidate 
has to make as a guarantee of substantial numerical backing has 
invariably been forfeited. 

In wartime there can be no effective opposition; the righting 
of internal social injustice has to give way to the national business 
of war. The official opposition is taken into partnership. 

That perhaps is inevitable. But its effect, as was evidenced 
after the war of 1914-1918, is to make the opposition less effective 
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even after the need for the coalition is past. A National Govern- 
ment tends to adopt the policy of its stronger element, not only 
because the voting power of that element is greater, but also be- 
cause the absorbed party loses both its initiative and its raison 
@’étre. 

Social Justice in Wartime 

While the formation of a National Government assists the 
nation in the carrying on of the war, it also provides an excellent 
opportunity for those who are zealous for social justice. The 
ardor of party politics being for the time cooled, a campaign 
that aims at the restoration of a sound social order based on the 
eternal principles of commutative justice has all the more chance 
of securing the attention of the nation at large. Such a social 
order must be a Christian one, for in Christianity only can be 
found the principles on which a just social order can be based. 
It belongs to Catholics, the only true Christians, to apply those 
principles so as to satisfy individual and collective rights. 

The financial crisis in Great Britain of 1931 gave a great im- 
petus to the movement among Catholics towards securing a 
working knowledge of the principles that must underlie any 
scheme for Christian social reform. It came to be more widely 
realized that the restoration of social justice could not come 
about unless it was based on the Encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII 
and Pius XI. The war, because it illustrates the general lack 
amongst nations of adherence to any guiding principles and be- 
cause it involves the certainty of vast after-war social problems, 
has had the good effect of accelerating the movement. There is 
a more widespread recognition than ever before that the applica- 
tion of the principles enunciated by the Popes must necessarily 
embrace such vital questions as the relations between employer 
and employed, and between industry and the consumer; the 
multiple shop and the small trader; the regulation of credit-crea- 
tion and the transfer of this from the hands of private corpora- 
tions to the State. Catholic social reformers now almost unani- 
mously agree that the policy of “back to the land” is also es- 
sentially Catholic; while the family, as the unit of society, and 
the limitation of State interference with the liberty of the indi- 
vidual have, of course, always been recognized as fundamental. 
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It is not so generally recognized that, while the support of all 
must loyally be given to the Government in its prosecution of the 
war, such loyalty does not necessarily involve acquiescence in 
the Government’s internal policy. Some Catholic social re- 
formers whose opinions are worthy of respect have argued that 
recent legislation indicates a moral change; that it is conforming 
more to Catholic principles. It is difficult to follow this view. 
The wartime regime is avowedly totalitarian; and totalitarianism 
is essentially anti-Christian. The sad fate of Catholics in Ger- 
many and Austria, and the plight of the Italian nation, furnish 
an object-lesson to those who would laud a form of government 
that is not based on Christian principles, merely because some of 
its enactments appear to be good. 

One of the commonest objections to the idea of a Christian 
social order is put forward by those who are neither Christians 
themselves nor pacifists, but who have a confused notion that 
Christianity is somehow inseparably bound up with pacificism. 
They think that Catholics cannot be sincere because they sup- 
port the war, and that a Christian State would necessarily be one 
that always answered aggression by turning the other cheek. 


War and Big Business 


That, of course, is an objection which is not difficult to answer. 
But there is another, something like it, and having a semblance 
of logic, that is far more difficult to counter. It is made, more- 
over, not necessarily by pacifists; it has, in fact, been the cause 
of a good deal of heart-searching—more perhaps than is generally 
supposed—by Catholics themselves. “You are committed,” 
the objector will say, ‘“‘on your own confession to a reform of in- 
dustry that aims at the suppression of Big Business. How then 
can you approve of the manufacture and use of large-scale arma- 
ments, representing as they do Big Business in its biggest and 
most obnoxious form? Are you not approving of the means be- 
cause the end is justified ?”’ 

Some have attempted to answer this objection by saying that 
Hitlerism, Communism, and Fascism are the proximate enemies, 
and that reform at home must admittedly be set aside for the 
time being. ‘“‘We must first tackle the common enemy,” they 
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say in effect, “‘and then we will put our own house in order.” 
But that simply will not do. For it implies that social justice 
at home is of secondary importance, after all. It gives an op- 
portunity to those well-meaning people who are content with a 
policy of Jatssez-faire to say: ‘‘We have always held, of course, 
that social conditions in our country as well as in other countries 
are not all that they ought to be. But what can we do? We 
must support the present order until a better one comes along, 
just as you Catholics seem to be doing.”’ It fails, in short, to 
visualize Hitlerism, Communism, Fascism, and Capitalism, as 
each and all part and parcel of the same diabolical campaign 
against social justice. 

The Catholic can answer the objection logically and still re- 
tain his patriotism. He can say that, as the supporter of the 
small trader, he detests large-scale business that threatens to 
crush him out of existence; that he knows of no bigger business 
than that of large-scale armaments, nor one which is more capable 
of being used in the interests of Capitalism. But he has never 
contended that they are bad in themselves—that would be 
Manicheism. What he says is that men are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be trusted with them, just as a child is not fit to be 
trusted with a razor. Adam in the Garden of Eden would not 
misuse them; but then Adam is just the man who would have no 
use for them. 

Arguing on these lines, the Catholic social reformer may toler- 
ate the use of present-day armaments, not because his fight is 
with three out of four of his enemies, but because he is wrestling 
with Big Business as much as with the others. Big Business 
must fight itself to a standstill, and if only a large-scale war can 
bring that about, then it is fighting itself with its own weapons, 
and unconsciously aiding the Catholic social cause. 

There is another reason why internal reform may not be 
shelved; and that is the danger of Communist agitation. It is 
the avowed purpose of the Communist party to take advantage 
of war between nations to foster civil war. In England at pres- 
ent the Communists have little following. Their open propa- 
ganda consists chiefly of the issue of a daily newspaper, which 
is not seriously regarded as an organ of responsible opinion, and 
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speakers in public places who are academic rather then provoca- 
tive. Nevertheless, the method of Communism is to work 
underground rather than in the open; and there is evidence that 
a good deal of subtle propaganda is taking place amongst work- 
ingmen. Whether it has much effect is another question; the 
average British workingman is too level-headed to be swayed by 
specious argument. He is generally in agreement with Shake- 
speare’s philosophy, when he suggests that it is better to bear 
the evils that we have than fly to others that we know not of. 
But that attitude might undergo a sudden and sweeping change 
if the temporary shelving of social problems appeared to indicate 
that organized Labor was likely to lose the privileges for which 
it struggled for half a century and more. 


Bread-and-Butter or Compound Interest 


While Catholics can do much both for social reform and for 
the Church by manifesting zeal for social justice, it is not expected 
that all will have a detailed knowledge as to how its restoration 
can best be achieved. An agricultural policy, for instance, is in 
its ramifications a matter for agricultural experts. Much has 
been done in this direction by the Catholic Land Association, 
whose land settlement scheme is a practical working out of the 
land policy of the Distributist party founded by G. K. Chester- 
ton. 

Technical details apart, every Catholic should know why the 
Church insists on a policy of “back to the land.”’ Food is a 
primary need, and justice demands that everyone should be able 
to secure sufficient, and have access to the land, which is produc- 
tive of food. Capitalism has created a rival and completely 
false economy: the invention of the productiveness of money— 
compound interest. By means of this lie, Capitalism has se- 
cured control of the sources of natural wealth, and so is able to 
make the entire community dependent on the money-power for 
its most elementary need: its bread-and-butter. 

G. K. Chesterton has expressed this truth in his essay, ““Hiding 
an Earthquake,”’ which is included in the recent volume published 
under the title, ‘“The End of the Armistice.’”’ He says: “Now, 
the possibility that is opening before us, in the modern world, is 
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something that up to a few years ago everyone would have called 
an impossibility. It is the possibility that modern capitalism, 
when it completes its cycle, may turn out to have been simply a 
way of separating people from food, as it has certainly been a 
way of separating people from land.” He goes on to say that 
“in good times food is brought from afar by a certain machinery, 
and in bad times the machinery breaks down and the food is not 
brought at all.” 

Agricultural reform in England is bound up with the reform of 
the money and credit system. And Catholics in England have 
been accused in recent years of sadly neglecting the national 
finance question. The accusation was made especially against 
G. K. Chesterton, who probably up to his death had done more 
than any man in the cause of social justice. It is true that 
Chesterton himself did not descend to detailed economics. But 
Mr. W. R. Titterton in his ‘““G. K. Chesterton’’ has explained 
why. ‘His work was to state first principles,’ he says, “and to 
indicate a way of life. He was always in close touch with reality. 
But figures bothered him. I think that the petty details of 
economics bothered him. I think that he felt the science of 
finance to be too mysterious a science to be of any use to God or 
man.” But if G. K. C. was not temperamentally fitted to shape 
a financial policy, there were others, working under his direction 
or in close coéperation with him, who filled the breach. ‘‘Sides 
of the question which I never touched,” goes on Mr. Titterton, 
“have been far more than touched on by men like Dr. McNair 
Wilson, Gregory Macdonald and Featherstone-Hammond.” 


State Control of Money and Credit 


A just social order demands that the control of credit and the 
creation of money should be entirely in the hands of the State 
and not given over to private enterprise and money-making in- 
terests. This is a principle that is recognized by a steadily in- 
creasing number of non-Catholic Englishmen who have the 
restoration of social justice at heart, and so provides a useful 
point of contact in arousing interest in Catholic principles. 

It is useful to recall that as far back as 1905 Pope Pius X de- 
clared, in his Encyclical of June 11: “The subject with which 
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Catholic Action should chiefly concern itself is the practical 
solution of the social question according to Christian principles.”’ 
Again, he said: ‘“‘Catholic Action, as regards its most important 
side, is the solution of the social question, and because of that, 
claims the most energetic and constant efforts of the whole body 
of Catholics.”” In his Encyclical Divini Redemptoris, Pius XI 
also taught that: ‘Catholic Action is in effect a social aposto- 
late.”’ 

It is not surprising then that more and more Catholics in 
England are identifying the advancement of social justice with 
Catholic Action. They realize that, like Missionary Action, 
its complement, its purpose is the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom. If such internal missionary work is put in place of 
politics, it is not only because the present national necessity de- 
mands that politics be put aside, but because the cause of Christ 
is far above any political cause. It is work that must be done 
now, and not left until after the war. For one thing, it may be 
the balancing factor that will enable the Allies to deserve victory; 
for another, after the war may prove too late. 








Spiritualizing Mankind 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


II. Creation and Procreation 


In his three-point program quoted in the preceding article, 
Pope Pius XII stresses first Holy Scripture as a most excellent 
means to promote Christian living. He then desires that people 
should become better acquainted with the holy state and obliga- 
tions of matrimony, and that all Christians, young and old, should 
better fulfill the duties essential to Christian living. 

In considering this program from a pastoral viewpoint, the 
matter of an effective education in religion as the basis for the 
whole human life is naturally of prime importance. Many be- 
lieve that a lack of religious knowledge is the principal cause of 
the deplorable worldliness we witness to-day. To a certain ex- 
tent this may be true even among Catholics. But the knowledge 
of religion has not made all doctors of theology truly spiritual- 
minded. Fortunately, it is not necessary to be steeped in the 
science of religion in order to lead a very holy life. Average 
Catholics, not engaged in educational fields, do not need to know 
much more than the first principles of religion and their logical 
corollaries, because the gift of faith supplies more than we may 
be willing to concede. However, additional religious instruction 
can do no harm, although the good results of extended indoctrina- 
tion are not clearly demonstrable, at least not in the matter of 
enhanced spirituality. Religious activities may have increased, 
but this is not yet life by faith. It must not be forgotten that re- 
ligious practice may be based on foundations other than faith. 

Nothing is so liable to produce an aversion to religion as over- 
explanation and a wealth of details that are not brought into 
necessary connection with the foundation upon which they rest 
and the dogmas from which they flow. 

In this article directed towards the re-spiritualization of our 
people we shall consider the fundamental facts of creation, re- 
generation, and procreation. For this purpose, Holy Scripture, 
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the Liturgy, and the pronouncements of the Church will be ex- 
tensively utilized and applied to Christian living. 

Before entering upon our task, it may be in order to say a few 
words about the Pope’s expressed emphasis upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The reading of the Bible has practically disappeared 
among the majority of Catholics as well as among others, and 
among the clergy as well as the laity. What St. Paul wrote to 
Timothy can rarely be verified in men and women of our days: 
“From thy infancy thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
can instruct thee to salvation by the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.’’ The reading of the Scriptures is not indeed absolutely 
necessary for perfection, but “‘all Scripture, inspired of God, is 
profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice, 
that the man of God may be perfect, instructed for every good 
work”’ (II Tim., iii. 15-17). We priests have studied our theology 
in ponderous volumes, and have accepted the Scriptural quota- 
tions as final; but we shall gradually lose all intimacy with the 
Word of God unless our meditations are made faithfully. Some 
often-repeated portions we may remember, but perhaps we shall 
never realize their practical bearing on life. The laity too hear 
the Sunday Gospels, read the brief quotations in the Catechism 
or spiritual books, but, being disconnected from the body of 
revelation, the passages cease to be overwhelming truths, and 
their lessons are not carried over into daily life. The conse- 
quence is that the Bible is not read, because it is no longer known 
and appreciated, although it is the most important book existing. 
The reading of the Bible should again be promoted among the 
faithful, as it has lately been done with great success. A future 
article will discuss how this highly desirable objective may be 
accomplished. Meanwhile, we may refer to the suggestions 
contained in the Introductions to many commentaries on Holy 
Scripture.! 

After God had created heaven and earth and all the movable 
and immovable things they contained, He saw that all was good. 
To crown the work of His hands, God decided to create man. 
“And He created man according to His own image and likeness. 
He created them male and female, and blessed them saying: 


1 See also THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviEw, March, 1940, p. 663. 
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‘Increase and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it, and rule 
over it." And God saw all the things that He had made, and they 
were good,. . .and rested from all His work’’ (Gen., i. 25-ii. 2). 

The creation of man is described in some detail in the second 
chapter of the Book of Genesis. ‘“The Lord God formed man of 
the slime of the earth; and breathed into his face the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul. . . .And the Lord God took 
man, and put him into the paradise of pleasure . . . and com- 
manded him saying: ‘Of every tree of paradise thou shalt eat: 
but of the tree of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat. 
For in whatever day thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death.’ 
And the Lord God said: ‘It is not good for man to be alone: let us 
make him a help like unto himself.’. . .Then the Lord God cast a 
deep sleep upon Adam: and when he was fast asleep, He took one 
of his ribs, and filled up flesh for it. And the Lord God built the 
rib which He took from Adam into a woman: and brought her 
(Eve) to Adam. . .who said: ‘This now is bone of my bones, and 
flesh of my flesh; she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken out of man. Wherefore, a man shall leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they shall be two in one 
flesh’ (Gen., ii. 7-24). To this Jesus added: ‘What therefore 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder”’ (Matt., xix. 6). 

The creation of man endowed with intellect, free will, and im- 
mortality, according to the likeness of God, was necessarily a 
work of love, since it was an act of the will of God. It was pure 
and unselfish love, because it could not bring about any essential 
increase in God’s happiness, honor, and glory. The essence and 
nature of God became reflected in man. He was a creation of 
love animated with the love of His Creator whom he knew. The 
human soul was to love this God, and all His creatures according 
to their rank for the sake of the Creator. This love was indi- 
cated by Adam’s exclamation: ‘This now is bone of my bones, 
and flesh of my flesh. . .two in one flesh.’”’ This love before the 
fall of man differed from the carnal and often sinful love prevail- 
ing thereafter. The original love of our first parents was an 
outflow of God’s love that united the Blessed Trinity and made 
man a partaker in the likeness of God. This bond of love be- 
tween God and man and among men themselves had to undergo 
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a test of the free will of man before it should become permanent 
as it was intended to be.. The all-wise Creator ordained a test 
that was in conformity with the nature of the Creator and the 
nature of the creature, man. Adam, made to God’s own image, 
had the faculties of the soul to know and love God. Faith and 
obedience had to be tested. Man had to prove in a practical 
manner that he loved above all things God, whom he recognized 
as the highest good, and that he loved other things for the love of 
God. The Great Commandment founded in the nature of the 
image of God had to be kept. For the purpose of testing obe- 
dience to this general and comprehensive law, a specific order and 
act was chosen by God. Adam must not prefer the fruit of a 
specified tree to the expressed will of his Creator, to whom he was 
indebted for everything he had received and to whom he was 
bound by love. Moreover, Adam’s will was strengthened also 
by the threat of certain death in the event of disobedience. 
Being in the possession of an unclouded intellect, our first 
parents knew fully what the punishment for disobedience would 
mean to mankind. But they failed miserably. The bonds of 
love uniting the Creator with man, and man with the Creator, 
were severed. Man separated himself from the Creator by his 
own free will. The consequences of this first and decisive failure 
against the Great Commandment are well recalled by Moses in 
his Canticle (Deut., xxxii): ‘““The works of God are perfect... . 
He is just and right. . . .Is He not thy father, that hath possessed 
thee, and made thee, and created thee?. . . .But thou hast for- 
saken the God that begot thee, and hast forgotten the Lord that 
created thee. The Lord saw, and was moved to wrath: because 
His own sons and daughters provoked Him. And He said: ‘I 
will hide My face from them, and will consider what their last end 
shall be: for it is a perverse yeneration, and unfaithful children. ... 
I will heap evils upon them, and will spend My arrows among 
them. They shall be consumed with famine, and birds shall de- 
vour them with a most bitter bite: I will send the teeth of beasts 
upon them with the fury of creatures that trail upon the ground, 
and of serpents. Without, the sword shall lay them waste, and 
terror within, both the young man and the virgin, the suckling 
child with the man in years. . . .How should one pursue after a 
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thousand, and two chase ten thousand? Was it not, because 
their God had sold them, and the Lord had shut them up?... . 
O that they would be wise and would understand!’ ’’ These 
words of Moses are prophetic; but they refer to the past as well as 
to the future. They were spoken to the Chosen People, and were 
not abrogated by Christ. They indicate picturesquely the con- 
ditions of our own days. 

Many were the evils that came upon the first family on ac- 
count of its failure to love God above all. To Adam God said: 
‘‘Because thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy wife, and hast 
eaten of the tree,. . . cursed is the earth in thy work, with labor 
and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life. Thorns 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee. . . .In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread till thou return to the earth,. . .for dust thou 
art and into dust thou shalt return.’’ And to Eve He said: “I 
will multiply thy sorrows, and thy conceptions: in sorrow shalt 
thou bring forth children, and thou shalt be under thy husband’s 
power, and he shall have dominion over thee” (Gen., iii). And 
both were cast out of the Paradise of pleasure, to till the earth 
from which Adam was taken (Gen., iii. 24). With the gates of 
Paradise, Heaven too was closed. 

However, the blessing of the Creator, to ‘‘grow and multiply,” 
was not taken from man. After having left Paradise, ‘‘Adam 
knew Eve his wife: who brought forth Cain, saying: ‘I have 
gotten a man through God’”’ (Gen., iv. 1). And Adam “‘begot 
sons and daughters’’ (Gen., v. 4). 

The words spoken by God to Adam and Eve were addressed to 
them as the representatives of mankind, and they retain their 
value for all their descendants until the day of judgment. But 
the exercise of the justice of God and the expression of His hatred 
for sin did not diminish His love for His creatures. He left them 
the hope for a betterment in the future. Adam had lost the first 
opportunity to prove himself worthy of immortality and blessed- 
ness, a second chance was to be given mankind to regain what 
had been lost. This hope was expressed by the words God spoke 
to the serpent: ‘I will put enmity between thee (Satan) and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed: and she shall crush thy head” 
(Gen., iii. 15). Here a regeneration of mankind was foretold. 
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The history of creation, as found in divine revelation, teaches 
clearly the holiness and unity of matrimony from the very be- 
ginning. This true concept of matrimony was never completely 
lost throughout the ages. It was preserved in the earliest times 
and during the history of the Chosen People, and was not con- 
fined to those who kept the faith in the Creator. All peoples who 
had not lost all vestiges of an inborn morality continued to con- 
sider marriage as something mysterious and holy. It was some- 
thing in which their Deity or deities had a hand. Shame or 
modesty did not cease to accompany the sex urge, and safeguarded 
sex to a considerable extent. It was nourished and kept alive by 
the laws and regulations imposed upon women after childbirth. 
Weddings were always accompanied by religious rites, sacrifices, 
and mystic ceremonies, and these ceremonies were considered 
natural by the people. 

Nor was the unity of matrimony ever generally denied, either 
by peoples or by religious groups. Promiscuity or the unre- 
stricted procreation by individuals never became a rule among 
peoples or tribes. Naturally, there were men who were degraded 
in this respect, and perhaps many of them; but they knew that 
they were doing wrong, as the excuses found in ancient documents 
clearly establish. There were also teachers, ancient and modern, 
who claimed that the unity of matrimony evolved gradually and 
was not the rule among uncivilized peoples. But these assertions 
have not only never been proved, but have been demonstrated 
to be utterly unfounded. Some have likewise entertained the 
idea that immorality reigned from the beginning of mankind, 
and that culture and civilization brought with it a decrease of 
immorality. However, it is more true and more solidly estab- 
lished that early mankind, although perhaps low in civilization, 
was truly moral, and that in many cases a degraded brand of 
culture brought about a greater immorality. The farther people 
drifted away from God, the more was monogamy endangered. 

The Jewish people, with their belief in the one true God, also 
preserved as a nation the original concepts of the sanctity and 
unity of matrimony. Jewish history as found in the Bible leaves 
no doubt about this. Regarding the sanctity of matrimony, the 
Jews were convinced that marriage was a union established by 
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God for the very definite purpose of propagating and increasing 
the human race. They considered it holy, because it was ac- 
cording to the holy will of God, who Himself codperated in the 
propagation of man by creating the soul that was to impart to 
the material prepared by the parents the rational nature of a hu- 
man being. Moreover, out of matrimony was to come the prom- 
ised Redeemer. The children were considered the property of 
God, as well as of the parents, and were to be redeemed by offer- 
ings made to Him (Lev., xii. 8). The separate sexes were created 
for the purpose of complementing each other, and this purpose 
was reached perfectly by the permanent union between one of 
each sex. This union was regulated by God Himself through 
the Mosaic Law, which still forms the basis for the matrimonial 
laws of the present. The Jews realized that matrimony was an 
instrument subject to God its Creator, and that its essence could 
not be subject to man or any human authority. 

The unity of matrimony, a union between one man and one 
woman for life, remained the rule among the Hebrews, although 
they had their letter of dismissal and used it on certain occasions. 
Monogamy was universally the rule; polygamy was the exception, 
and never considered to be the ideal. Polygamy was never per- 
mitted by God, who for reasons of His own tolerated it without 
giving His approval. Later on, when people became more and 
more carnal and hardened in their hearts (Matt., xix. 5), God de- 
cided to make an end to existing disorders by sending the Deluge, 
and to restore the original idea of matrimony. He also ordained 
circumcision as the sign of the Covenant, and, no doubt, also as a 
constant reminder for the Jews to control and mortify the sexual 
passions. Nevertheless, Abraham took Agar in addition to his 
legitimate wife, Sarah, who was without child, but the children 
of Agar or other concubines were never considered legitimate nor 
held as bearers of the Promise. Jacob is mentioned as having had 
four women, but it seems that they were taken for more or less 
ideal reasons and not to satisfy lust. The disturbances created 
by this polygamy among the princes of the land clearly indicate 
that God’s pleasure was absent (Gen., xxxv. 22). 

The Mosaic laws regulating marriages among relatives are 
found in Leviticus, xviii. 6-18, and in Deuteronomy, xxv. 6-12. 
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The punishments for irregular marriages are stated in Leviticus, 
xx. 20-21. Sexual delinquencies and crimes are treated in the 
same chapter. The main idea and objective was that the Jews 
should lead a chaste life (Deut., xxii. 19). There were other 
regulations prescribing abstinence from matrimonial acts at cer- 
tain times and periods, and with regard to heredity. But all 
tended to the same end, and the end was realized to a great ex- 
tent. Instead of degenerating deeper and deeper into sexual 
perversion, the original idea of matrimony became clearer and 
clearer among the Hebrews. Consequently, they differed greatly 
from the pagans surrounding them, among whom the process was 
reversed. The real and most prevailing form was undoubtedly 
monogamy, and this form is eulogized in the Psalms and by the 
Prophets and historical writers.” 

The sexual disorders among the ancient cultured peoples (e.g., 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Asiatic Indians, Persians, Chinese, 
Greeks, and Romans) were much more numerous, but it must be 
kept in mind that these disorders advanced in number as well as 
gravity as the nations receded from God and religion. The 
people knew and appreciated chastity when they encountered it, 
and their conscience did not leave them at rest when they acted 
against the laws of nature. Among all these peoples the idea of 
the holiness and unity of matrimony was never completely lost, 
although they may have failed to grasp its importance and to 
live up to the natural standards. There are numerous old pagan 
writers who bear witness to this fact, and clearly indicate that the 
true concept of matrimony among all had the same common 
foundation and origin. Many modern writers have tried to dis- 
prove this fact, but without success. 

The following summary may serve as a conclusion to this 
paper. An increase of religious knowledge does not always pro- 
mote a truly Christian behavior. It does so only if it is con- 
stantly brought into connection with the essence of religion. 
For this purpose, Holy Scripture should again become the com- 
mon property of the people as well as of the preachers. The 
Word of God tells us in what manner and why man was created 


2 It is not practical to cite all pertinent passages found in Holy Scripture. A large 
number of them are quoted in ‘‘Das sexuelle Leben der Voelker,” by Dr. Joseph 
Mueller, to whom the writer is otherwise indebted (Schoening, Paderborn). 
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according to God’s image and likeness. Like God, man was 
endowed with intellect and free will. He should exercise these 
faculties to know and love God, thereby imitating the interior 
and exterior operations of God, knowledge and love. ‘‘Now this 
is eternal life: that they may know Thee, the only true God. . .” 
(John, xvii. 3). ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind, 
and with thy whole strength’’ (Deut., vi. 4), and you shall show 
it in a practical manner by “loving thy friend as thyself” (Lev., 
xix. 18). ‘“That they may be one” (John, xvii. 21). For this 
man was created and life everlasting promised. Ethical perfec- 
tion would be but a natural consequence. Unless there is one- 
ness in love, there is discord by hatred. There is no intermediate 
condition. Man was so made that he is for or against in faith and 
morals, no matter how fickle his conduct may be. Where there 
is holy love, there all Commandments are observed. Sex is by 
its very nature a strong urge and, as history shows, difficult to 
dominate. However, it is fundamental, and unless passion is reg- 
ulated by faith, it becomes an endless source of great disorders in 
the field of religion and of social life. 

To preserve the flow of divine love through His creatures and 
back to Himself, God created man male and female, and sancti- 
fied the union of man and woman. This union should be real 
and permanent; the partners were of the same flesh and bone. 
God appointed one of each sex to be the lawful propagators of 
mankind, and they should share as progenitors a mutual love. But 
‘‘man, when he was in honor, did not understand”’ (Ps. xlviii. 21), 
although he could have done so. He lost faith in God and broke 
the bond of love with God by acting freely against His will. 
This was the beginning of all evils, including sexual and matri- 
monial irregularities. The drifting away from God made peoples 
miserable and intensified their wickedness. The Chosen People 
of old preserved the original concept of matrimony, and with it 
retained the honor of being the bearers of the Promise. ‘Charity 
is, therefore, also our fruit that, as the Apostle writes, springs from 
a pure heart, a good conscience, and an unfeigned faith’’ (St. 
Augustine). 


















Decrees on Holy Week Services 


By THE VERY REVEREND GERARD HEINz, O.S.B. 


There are many Decrees of the Holy See on the services of the 
Sacred Triduum, and if not read very attentively they are con- 
fusing, and some even seem to be contradictory. The functions 
of the Sacred Triduum should be conducted on all three days, if 
possible. Only churches, chapels and oratories that have not the 
right to the baptismal font may omit the services on Holy Sat- 
urday (Decreta Auth., n. 4049, ad 1). The services are to be 
solemn (that is, with deacon and subdeacon), and are to be held 
in all cathedral, collegiate and parish churches. They may be 
held also in other churches where the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
served. In parish churches the functions may be celebrated 
without deacon and subdeacon when these sacred ministers are 
wanting, provided that the priest has at least three or four helpful 
servers. The Missal contains directions only for the solemn serv- 
ice. To prescribe the ceremonies when there are no sacred min- 
isters, Benedict XIII issued a special ceremonial known as the 
Memoriale Rituum.1 Wapelhorst gives these directions under the 
heading, ‘‘Functio absque sacris ministris.’’ To have the services 
without the sacred ministers in non-parochial churches and 
chapels requires a Papal indult. Our bishops, however, by virtue 
of their quinquennial faculties (S.C.Rit., 10) can give the per- 
mission. When the Memoriale Rituum is used, the Mass may be 
Cantata or Low (Fortesque, p. 280, footnote). At the functions, 
the parts to be sung may be read, or chanted, or adapted to some 
psalm melody, or rendered with other becoming modulations 
(Decreta Auth., n. 3505, ad 6). 


Private Mass on Maundy Thursday 
In parish churches where there are no Holy Week services, the 
priest may celebrate the Divine Sacrifice on Maundy Thursday 


1 An edition of the Memortale Rituum, with English rubrics and instructions, has 
been published under the title of ‘‘Ritual for Small Churches’”’ (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City). The Editor of this edition, Most Rev. Bartholomew Eustace, 
has added footnotes citing all pertinent decisions of the Sacred Congregations, and 
explaining the many expressions in the Memoriale that are not current outside 
Italy (for which alone the Memoriale was originally intended). 
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in order to enable the faithful to hear Mass and receive Holy 
Communion. In it, however, he omits all the functions peculiar 
to the Maundy Thursday service, such as consecrating two large 
hosts, etc. But for this extra-functional Mass the priest must 
every year apply to his Bishop for permission (Decreta Auth., n. 
2616, ad 1). The reason for this is, because a goodly number of 
priests are required at the service of consecrating the holy oils, 
etc., and this provision enables the Bishop to requisition the 
priest for the cathedral, if necessary (Suffragia supra 2616, vol. 
IV, p. 213). By virtue of the quinquennials (S.C. Relig., 7) the 
Bishop can give permission also to have a Mass on Maundy 
Thursday in chapels of Religious. Churches that have the Holy 
Week services cannot have an extra Mass on Maundy Thursday 
(Decreta Auth., n. 980). Strictly private Masses are forbidden 
except for cardinals and bishops, if they are not taking part in 
solemn functions (Durieux, ‘““The Eucharist,” p. 85). Communion 
can be given outside of Mass on this day as on others. 


Good Friday 


The services of Good Friday morning cannot be held unless 
there were services on Maundy Thursday. Even if a priest, 
alone in a parish, became ill on Maundy Thursday and could not 
celebrate the Mass, he may not hold the services Friday morning, 
using a Host consecrated on some other day (Decr. Auth., n. 
3219). 

After the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday till the 
Mass on Holy Saturday, when the Blessed Sacrament is not in 
the tabernacle, the usual genuflection is made to the crucifix on 
the altar (Decr. Auth., n. 3059, ad IV). 

's On Good Friday, Holy Communion may not be given to 
anybody except the sick by way of Viaticum (Canon 867, § 2). 


Holy Saturday 


There is a strict obligation for all parish churches that have a 
right to the font to consecrate the baptismal water on this day 
(Canon 774, and Decreta Auth., n. 3331). Consequently, smaller 
parishes are forbidden to get their supply of baptismal water from 
another parish that has the service (tbid., n. 3776, ad 1). Where, 
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therefore, there can be no Mass on Holy Saturday for want of 
helpful servers, or because people do not attend, the baptismal 
water must be consecrated privately according to the Rituale 
Romanum (ibid., n. 3776, ad 1, andn. 2970,ad 5). The short form 
may not be used without special faculties (zbid., n. 3724, ad 1 and 
2). Astrictly private Mass is forbidden (ibid., nn. 1822, 1873), 
nor can there be any funeral Mass (ibid., 2725, ad 7). 


Permissions Required 


To conduct the Holy Week services according to the Memoriale 
Rituum in a parish church, no permission is needed; to conduct 
them in a non-parochial church or chapel, the Bishop’s permis- 
sion must be asked. The permission need be obtained only once, 
not annually. 

To have Mass for the people on Maundy Thursday in a parish 
church where the Holy Week functions are not held, the pastor 
must obtain the Bishop’s permission every year (Decreta Auth., n. 
2616, ad 1). Noldin (vol. III, par. 200), however, says that 
through custom the annual petition is omitted. To have the 
Mass for Religious in their chapel, the Bishop’s permission need 
be obtained only once. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Causes of Modern Irreligion 


It is a tragic but undeniable fact that to-day vast numbers of men— 
and alas! of women too—are either without any definite religion at all, 
or own nothing beyond a vague sense of some shadowy Supreme Being, 
one that in no way affects either their thought or their conduct. The 
war has led not a few people to give up religion. “If there is an all- 
powerful and infinitely good God,” they allege, ‘““why does He allow, or 
why does He not stop, the war?” Little do these people realize that, 
when they speak after this fashion, they betray the pitiful fact that if 
hitherto they have professed to believe in God, it was because they 
viewed Him as little more than the guardian of human comfort and se- 
curity. If He failed them in this rdle, it must be because He does not 
really exist, or take any interest in human affairs. 

In the Tablet (London) of November 2, 1940, a well-known thinker, 
E. I. Watkin, studies this terrible problem of practical, if not always spec- 
ulative, atheism, and indicates some of its causes. The main cause, of 
which the others are only the consequences, is what he describes as “‘the 
gradual turning of man’s attention from a vertical to a horizontal direc- 
tion, away from God and the spiritual order above man, to creatures be- 
low, or on his own level, in short from God to His creation, and, more- 
over, the creation which is known through the senses.”’ In other words, 
“science” (by which is to be understood the analysing, measuring and 
weighing of physical and material realities) has superseded interest in 
theology and philosophy. Things have come to such a pass that meta- 
physics is simply ruled out of court on the ground that its conclusions, 
which from their very nature are neither measurable nor ponderable, 
are for that reason of no objective value. Even if the reality of religious 
experience—that discovery of the sixteenth-century reformers, and the 
only test, for many, of the inwardness of religion—is granted, it is still 
regarded as no more than an emotional attitude to the same reality 
which is the proper object of scientific inquiry. Since God cannot be 
seen, measured or observed, faith in His existence is regarded as un- 
scientific. And since Protestantism, from the first, has stressed the 
element of emotion in religion, many people are content with scepticism 
tinged with emotion. 

The truth of the matter is that, though God is the Supreme Reality 
and His ubiquitous presence in the universe is a postulate of reason, He 
cannot be discovered by methods which are perfectly in order within 
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the range of sensible and observable phenomena. Physical science 
cannot demonstrate the existence of God, neither can it prove that there 
is no God: it does indeed lead up, naturally and logically, to the idea of 
His existence, but when the intellect reaches that stage, it has already 
entered the field of metaphysics. The great tragedy of this modern 
world is the neglect of metaphysics and its unwillingness to admit the 
validity of its conclusions. ‘‘In consequence of the horizontal attitude 
which has dominated their mental environment, our contemporaries still 
find it difficult to regard any knowledge, except the scientific, as true 
knowledge.” 

Another cause of modern unbelief is human pride. “If we look hori- 
zontally, in a direction and at levels where God is invisible, we shall see 
no beings in the universe higher than man; and that is a flattering sight 
to human pride.”’ Strangely enough, though the wonders of the physi- 
cal universe point to and lead up to the idea of a Creator, the very 
vastness of the world tends to crush the imagination and thus to give 
birth, in the human breast, to a counterfeit humility. If the world is so 
enormous, surely man is too insignificant for the great Creator to be 
“mindful of him.’’ Here too the remedy lies in sound metaphysics, by 
which alone we are able to appreciate the nobility of the human spirit 
and its measureless superiority to the world of matter. 


The Clergy and Political Action 

It is by no means rare in these days, when “truths are decayed from 
among the children of men,” to hear even practising, Mass-going Catho- 
lics casually drop the remark: “I take my religion from Rome, but my 
politics I take from home.”’ 

This cheap aphorism is a dangerous sophism which, if it were uni- 
versally accepted and acted upon, would amount to the acceptance of 
the mistaken notion that religion and politics can have nothing to do 
with one another, inasmuch as politics have nothing to do with morality. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century Catholic Liberals on the Con- 
tinent, more particularly those of France and Belgium, adopted the 
watchword: ‘L’Eglise libre dans |’Etat libre.” This slogan was duly 
condemned by Pius IX as implying a denial of the Church’s right to 
carry out her divine mission as a teacher of all men, whilst asserting, on 
the other hand, the independence of the State from all control by any 
higher authority. The error here pointed out is due to the fact of states- 
men and politicians having lost sight of the fundamental truth that, 
since man is a moral being, the State (as an organic body of men) must 
also be a moral entity, in the sense that though it is primarily concerned 
with mundane matters, it may not remain indifferent to man’s ultimate 
destiny, still less may it impede the realization of that destiny by legis- 
lation which would be immoral by the simple fact that it would create 
such hindrances. 
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There is a general feeling abroad to-day that clerics must not meddle 
with politics; not a few Catholic anticlericals (it is an odd description, 
but there are such people) are loudly vocal in this matter. They main- 
tain that the Church has no business with politics. This is perhaps 
true if by politics people mean the personal participation of priests in 
the running of the political machinery. But to assert that a priest, qua 
priest, may not indulge in political action of any kind is wrong, because 
it implies a denial of the priestly right and duty to give guidance in 
moral questions, for politics are bound to impinge upon morality. 
Sooner or later some moral issue, that is some question of right and 
wrong, is bound to arise; in such cases the Church, as speaking by the 
mouth of her bishops and priests, has a right and a duty to deliver judg- 
ment. And it is nowhere stated that the clergy, through the fact of 
ordination, forfeit in any way their rights as citizens. Since they are 
not exempt from civic duties, they cannot legitimately be deprived of 
their civic privileges. 

At certain times the Church may indeed forbid her priests to exercise 
some of their civic rights, partly because preoccupation with political 
matters might prove a hindrance to the fulfillment of their professional 
duties as priests, partly in order to avoid creating prejudice against the 
Church herself. Thus, in England the bishops have always discouraged 
the formation of a Catholic Parliamentary Party—small as such a 
party would necessarily have been—lest the Church should be blamed 
for any unpopular action by such a political body. Priests took a lead- 
ing part in the famous German Centre Party during the period of the 
Kulturkampf, and very properly too, for in this instance the issue was 
manifestly a religious and moral one. 

A common argument against political action by priests is that the 
clergy’s proper business is the salvation of souls; they should, accord- 
ingly, leave all mundane affairs to be dealt with by the laity. Such 
reasoning “‘reeks of that Semi-Manichaean, wholly un-Catholic view 
which regards the spiritual and non-spiritual as not merely distinct, but 
as essentially antagonistic.”” Catholic anticlericalism, by which I mean 
opposition by Catholics to all intervention by priests in the political 
sphere, is a very dangerous position, one that narrowly fringes the heresy 
which holds more or less openly that the State, with its varied activities 
(conveniently lumped together under the label of ‘‘politics’’), is inde- 
pendent of ethics, or has a right to lay down its own ethical code, so that 
there is neither need nor reason for the clergy to meddle with it (F. R. 
Hoare, in Clergy Review, October, 1940). 


Cardinal Manning and the Clergy 


Cardinal Manning’s was an aloof and austere personality. Many 
people regarded him as cold and unfeeling. Grave he no doubt was, 
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but his seeming hardness had its roots in his vivid realization of the 
earnestness of human life. His was a wholly supernatural outlook, and 
though he was most keen on the solution of social problems, and actu- 
ally succeeded in satisfactorily settling a momentous strike (one fraught 
with tremendous possibilities of mischief), his approach to all such 
matters was invariably from a supernatural angle; that is, he viewed 
them and dealt with them in the light of the truth that the material con- 
ditions in which men live are bound to affect their chances of salvation. 
The greatest power for good in the world is obviously the Catholic 
priesthood. Accordingly, the Cardinal’s most constant and most 
anxious care was at all times the training of the men on whom so much 
depends. ‘“‘Manning’s prime consideration in all his work was for a 
holy and zealous clergy to undertake the prodigious task of winning 
back England and the English people to their ancient faith.”’ 

Exactly fifty years ago and two years before his death, the Cardinal 
jotted down certain personal observations on this mighty problem. As 
is well known, Manning was particularly anxious to refute the notion 
that the religious life was a higher state than the priesthood. On this 
point the Cardinal would have spared himself not a little annoyance had 
he been careful to apply a distinguo. No theologian in his senses has 
ever claimed that the religious life was superior to the priestly office and 
dignity; the advantage of religion lies in the perfection and efficacy of 
the means of sanctification provided in such a state, not all of which be- 
long to the priestly calling. 

It is interesting to note the three headings under which the Cardinal 
sums up the main duties of the priesthood. As regards the priest’s 
personal attitude towards his ministry, Manning sees the greatest evil 
in shallowness—especially shallowness in preaching. Priests, according 
to him, do not sufficiently preach the great, eternal truths of the Gospel, 
though these things constitute the staple of St. Paul’s preaching. These 
should be the priest’s habitual theme, whereas they are commonly re- 
served for times of missions and retreats. But even when the eternal 
truths are preached, the manner is shallow, as a result of inadequate 
preparation or rather because of insufficient assimilation. The usual ex- 
cuse for shallow preaching is lack of time. Yet, the burden of our 
preaching is the priest’s technical or professional knowledge and infor- 
mation; should he not then be habitually prepared to speak with ease 
and convincingly on subjects that are the very woof and web of his 
habitual thought? For the rest, the Cardinal writes, “let us not think 
that a busy life may not be a holy life. . . . Holiness consists in doing 
all common things with uncommon fervour; a busy life means a punc- 
tual and sustained habit of prayer.”’ 

Another cause of weakness, according to Manning, is contentment 
with low standards, “a culpable self-depression [we should say an in- 
feriority complex], which vents itself in the pitiful phrase: ‘Oh! I am 
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not a religious ...I am only a secular priest. The adoption of a 
low standard is bound to lead to feeble effort and mean achievement. 

Manning had been struck by Gioberti’s observation about the Angli- 
can clergy, to the effect that they were “‘un clero culto e civile.”” The 
Cardinal wished his clergy to be similarly endowed. He was anxious 
that his priests should be conscious of their position and their rights as 
citizens. He regarded as a definite hindrance to the spread of the Faith 
in England “our incapacity to mix in the civil life of the country.”” To 
be sure, things have vastly improved since Manning jotted down this 
observation, but it is interesting to see the importance which a man so 
unworldly in his outlook attached to such matters. His greatest fear 
was lest the clergy should be content with the rédle he ascribed to the 
French clergy, ‘‘un clergé de sacristie!” (Clergy Review, November, 
1940). 


The Roots of the Present Upheaval 


In the Dublin Review (October issue) the editor, looking beyond the 
scene which shifts from day to day, studies the ultimate causes of our 
present distemper. He concludes that the fundamental issue which 
lies behind the present war, and which has to a great extent produced 
it, “is the disintegration of Western culture.’’ In other words, the root 
cause of European disunity is of a religious kind. The Reformation 
destroyed the religious unity of Christendom, yet the differences be- 
tween the various peoples of modern Europe are more superficial than 
those which divided the peoples of the ancient world at the time of the 
disruption of the Roman Empire. ‘The nations of Europe have all 
professed the same faith for a thousand years and have been taught by 
the same teacher, the Catholic Church. And though they have played 
truant, and have thrown away discipline, they retain even now a half- 
conscious memory of their former spiritual unity.’’ If now someone 
asks why it is impossible for Christianity to rally the nations, the answer 
is that the religion of Europe is disunited, hence it is a disuniting force. 
Before European civilization was secularized, Christendom was already 
divided. ‘“‘Beneath the ideological conflicts which divide the modern 
world there lie the old ideological conflicts which were ignored during 
the last two centuries of material progress.” 

The writer of the article then goes on to draw a comparison between 
Luther and Calvin and the impression each of these protagonists of the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century has left upon the nations 
that adopted their respective views. “The Lutheran tradition, with 
its strange dualism of pessimism and faith, passive quietism and crude 
acceptance of the reign of force, has been the most powerful force in the 
formation of the German mind.”’ Calvinism shared with Lutheranism 
some of these views, but Calvin’s genius was that of an organizer anda 
legislator, severe, logical, inflexible. It was he who inspired Protes- 
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tantism with the will to domination. The final upshot of these prin- 
ciples is the ‘‘unethical natural law of race and class and the Machia- 
vellian realism which makes power the supreme political value and 
which does not shrink from the blackest treachery, or the most brutal 
cruelty to gain its ends.” 


St. Gregory the Great and His Chant 

But for the war which overshadows the world, the fourteenth cen- 
tenary of the birth of St. Gregory the Great would have received far 
more attention than it actually did. The pontificate of that great Pope 
fell into a period not unlike our own. But in spite of the universal up- 
heaval, perhaps because of it, Gregory devoted much attention to the 
Church’s liturgy and to the musical part of liturgy. As regards the 
liturgical texts of the Missal, his revision of that book marks the end of 
the process of growth. Since his time no major change has occurred in 
that venerable volume. 

But what of the musical part of the liturgy? The Downside Review, a 
Benedictine quarterly of sound scholarship, devotes an excellent article 
to a study of Gregory as a musician, for, in spite of its detractors, Gre- 
gorian Chant is music of the highest order! Two questions may be and 
have actually been raised. (1) Is there solid, historical foundation for the 
assertion that what is called Gregorian Chant has a real connection with 
St. Gregory and owes much tohim? And if so, (2) what is St. Gregory’s 
share init? For more than a thousand years the first question has been 
answered in the affirmative; only in 1729, 1772 and 1882 was doubt ex- 
pressed. I cannot here adduce the proofs which put it beyond a doubt 
that Gregory did much for the Chant which goes by his name. He 
collected, codified and preserved the musical texts of the liturgy, and 
even personally taught the Chant to the “schola cantorum’”’ attached 
to the Basilica of St. Peter. 

That all that was done for the Chant in the days of Gregory—the 
choosing, ordering, revising, remodelling of ancient texts and composi- 
tion of new ones—was the Saint’s personal work, is categorically af- 
firmed by Dom Germain Morin, Dr. Wagner and other authorities of 
similar weight. It would be interesting to know which pieces are St. 
Gregory’s own compositions. Many Alleluias probably are, for he ex- 
tended the singing of Alleluia to all the Sundays of the year, outside 
Septuagesima and Lent. He also strongly favored the idea of connect- 
ing the words of the Communion antiphon with the Gospel of the day; 
hence, it is very probable, if not absolutely certain, that here “‘we are in 
contact with specimens of Gregory’s original compositions.’’ This is 
especially true of the Communions of some of the Lenten Masses, such 
as “‘Oportet te fili,”” ‘“Qui biberit aquam,” ‘‘Lutum fecit,’’ ““Videns Domi- 
nus’’—all of which differ so greatly from the ordinary Communion 
antiphons, which are but Psalm verses. 












Answers to Questions 


Tabernacle with Sliding Shelf for Monstrance 


Question: Our parish is interested in the purchase of a tabernacle 
safe. One of the manufacturers has sent me a photograph of such a safe 
with a movable shelf which slides in and out of a slot in the safe, and 
is intended for the accommodation of the monstrance during Benediction 
and Exposition services. Are there any liturgical regulations regarding 
the licity and propriety of using such a shelf? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: For Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, the law 
requires that the monstrance be placed on the table of the altar. 
In this case, therefore, there seems to be no justification for the 
use of this movable shelf of the tabernacle. For Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament (that is, Exposition for a day or for at least 
an hour) the law requires that the monstrance be placed on a 
throne surmounted by a canopy. In the case that the altar is 
already surmounted by a canopy, it is not necessary that the 
Exposition Throne have a second canopy. 

In the light of this legislation, therefore, the only possible justi- 
fication for the use of the movable shelf of a tabernacle is appar- 
ently to serve as an Exposition Throne when the altar is already 
surmounted by a canopy. However, even in this case, as a mat- 
ter of personal taste, the writer does not care for such an arrange- 
ment. In his humble opinion, the shelf is hardly a base of a 
throne. It does not seem fitting or even safe to place the Blessed 
Sacrament on such a sliding shelf. 


Questionable Methods for Money-Raising 


Question: To settle a friendly argument, will you please answer, 
dear Father, the following in THz HomILetTic AND PASTORAL REVIEW? 

I, In preparation for a Novena in honor of the Holy Souls, is it 
right to stress: (a) the use of vigil lights; (b) the placing of names of 
the dead on the altar (offering expected); (c) Novena of Masses for 
names handed in (offering expected with each set of names). 

II. If the altar is in honor of St. Rita, is it proper to hold devotions 
to the Little Flower at that same altar? Let me explain. The altar, 
dedicated to St. Rita, is a small altar at the Epistle side of the main 
altar. It is close to the main altar and faces the main altar communion- 
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rail. All during the day, the relic of the Little Flower is publicly ex- 
posed for veneration. The place is littered with vigil lights. There is a 
special box for intentions. The whole wall behind St. Rita’s altar is 
elaborately decorated with paintings pertaining to the Little Flower. 
There is a weekly novena in honor of the Little Flower, and poor St. 
Rita is forgotten. One reason for this is possibly that the pastor him- 
self has charge of the Little Flower Novena. It also seems to be a good 
money producer. 

III. Frequently the people of my parish have shown me ‘‘spiritual 
bouquet” cards on occasions of funerals and death anniversaries. Part 
of the card reads thus: ‘“Three Masses a week for three months. The 
charge is $1.00 for 3 months.” Is there not a danger of people being 
deceived—thinking that three first-intention Masses are being said for 
the deceased? Suppose one hundred persons a month purchase cards. 
Those three Masses would bring in a fairly good revenue to the pastor 
and his assistants. Is such an income lawful in the Church? 

IV. Many parishes in this part of the country have annual bazaars. 
Many gambling devices are used there—at times, fairly large stakes. 
Usually tickets, 10 cents each, are sold all over the parish and in other 
parishes, for the “drawing” prizes: (1) Two tickets to the Rose Bowl; 
(2) Season ticket for the N. Y. Yankee Stadium; (3) A new Ford car; 
(4) Three tons of coal; (5) A modern radio; (6) A hope chest; (7) The 
latest-model Frigidaire, etc., etc. All the church organizations are 
forced into action—the Holy Name Society, the Legion of Mary, the 
children in the parochial school, the Sunday School children, the choir, 
the ushers, etc. Big signs are visible near the church, schoolyard, and 
in busy parts of the city. The bazaar is stressed more than the Word of 
God. Leaflets are passed to the people who come to hear Sunday Mass. 
Even as the people approach the church on Sundays, they are pestered 
to buy tickets for the famous chance-drawing. In some places I have 
seen the new car on public display not so far from the front of the 
church. If the Reverend Assistants do not become unwelcome beggars, 
direct a table, run a gambling-device, it is just too bad, for the pastor 
will show his likes and dislikes, according to the money returned, to his 
fellow-priests in word and action. Would it not be a great blessing, 
Father, to abolish such means of obtaining money in the Church? I 
believe such methods hurt the Church rather than help it. How cana 
priest approve of and use gambling devices, and then preach against 
the gambler (his own parishioner, perhaps) at the dog and horse tracks, 
who pauperizes his family? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The solution of all the four cases you cite revolves 
around the danger of acting or seeming to act “‘turpis lucri gra- 
tia.’’ In a priest such a motive has always been and always will 
be abominable and abominated. Modern parish administration 
has led to some fantastic methods of collecting funds for necessary 
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or useful church expenditures; many of these distress and perplex 
the better type of clergy, and give occasion for just complaints 
from the pious laity. However, fair judgment in specific cases 
demands that the other side be also heard (ut audiatur et altera 
pars). 

We are glad to place these examples before all our readers as 
a plain and not exaggerated description of conditions that are 
not exceptional, and a frank expression of what many feel about 
these and similar procedures. 

We are, of course, mindful that if the methods of collecting 
money are reprehensible enough to merit condemnation, the 
Most Reverend Ordinaries should be called upon officially to 
clarify and regulate. Sometimes they do so by statute, supple- 
menting the chapter “‘De Modis Prohibitis Pecunias ad Pias 
Causas Collegendi’’ (Third Council of Baltimore, cap. V, tit. IX). 


When Stations of the Cross Lose Their Blessing 


Question: Our church was damaged recently by a storm, and I am 
now having Mass in the school hall. I have put up some Stations of the 
Cross that were formerly erected in the school chapel (the same build- 
ing), but the chapel was converted into schoolrooms years ago. Must I 
have these Stations officially erected; and if so, what must I do? How 
about the blessing of the building where Mass is said? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: If the crosses are removed from their places and later 
restored, they do not require a new erection ‘‘dummodo cruces 
non fuerint pro semper remote’’—that is, provided the removal 
was not intended as permanent (S. C. Indulg., August 22, 1842). 
The solution of your question hinges on this fact. If it is doubt- 
ful, in the matter of indulgences “‘tutior pars sequenda.”’ 

Superiors of Franciscan convents are in possession of forms 
through which, at the request of the priest in charge of the church, 
they may delegate one of their members for the actual erection 
of the Stations. This form is sent to the Ordinary of the place 
for his ‘‘licentia,’’ and is finally signed by the priest who erects 
the Stations. This is the usual procedure, preference being given 
to the Franciscan Friars because of their zeal in propagating 
this devotion. However, the bishops have the personal faculty 
to erect the Stations, and because of the difficulty of obtaining 
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Franciscans some bishops may have the special faculty to dele- 
gate other priests to perform this function. The regular form 
obtained either from the Franciscans or the bishop, though re- 
quiring several signatures for validity, will outline clearly in 
proper order all that is needed. 

No blessing is needed for a place where you say Mass tempo- 
rarily. It does not thereby become a reserved place or an oratory. 
You are merely saying Mass on a portable altar “‘in loco decenti”’ 
with permission. 


Where Should Marriage Instructions Be Given? 


Question: Should marriage instructions be given in or outside the 
confessional ? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: It is the duty of the pastor to give marriage instruc- 
tions. Canon 1033 legislates: ‘““The pastor shall not fail to in- 
struct the parties to be married, according to the divers conditions 
of persons, regarding the sanctity of the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony, the mutual marital obligations, and the duties of parents 
towards their offspring. He shall also earnestly admonish them 
to make a good confession, and receive Holy Communion piously 
before marriage.’’ The pastor himself might prudently decide 
that certain personal details should be reserved for confession, 
and then the confessor would be obliged to codperate by giving the 
advice that is required. However, even a confessor as such might 
feel bound in confession to supply information to help a penitent 
make a worthy confession. 


Validity of Baptism 


Question: At times children are presented for baptism whose heads 
are richly covered with an oil preparation. What of the validity of the 
Sacrament? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: The outward sign of Baptism is a physical washing, 
which should cleanse the skin to signify and impart the spiritual 
grace of the Sacrament. We should follow the safer practice 
always, where otherwise there could be doubt of validity. St. 
Alphonsus shows special concern to see that the actual skin is 
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reached by the water, and treats baptism as doubtful when the 
water reaches only the hair. To make sure that the skin is ac- 
tually reached, the advice is given to part the infant’s (adult’s) 
hair. Thickly oiled hair presents the same problem in a milder 
form. The safe and reasonable way would seem to be to clear a 
spot by wiping, and to pour the water on this spot. Whenever 
there is doubt about the water reaching the skin, there is cor- 
responding doubt about the validity. In most cases, of course, 
this is merely a dubium negativum quod est spernendum—a nega- 
tive doubt which is to be ignored. 


Midnight Low Mass 


Question: I have been told that, besides the permission of the bishop, 
it is necessary to have a High Mass at midnight on Christmas Eve. I 
have looked in Canon Law (Sabetti-Barrett; Wapelhorst) and the Ordo, 
and can find nothing to support this opinion. If one does not have a 
choir with the ability to sing a High Mass, may a Low Mass be cele- 
brated at midnight on Christmas Eve? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Your interpretation of Canon 821, § 2, is correct. 
This Canon does no? stipulate that the Midnight Mass must be 
High or Solemn. Vermeersch-Creusen (‘‘Epitome J. C.,’’ 1930, 
II, n. 97) is explicit: ““Non requiritur missa cantata.’’ Other 
authors could only corroborate this view. 
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Roman Documents 


Recent Proclamations of the Holy Father 


The latest issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis to reach this 
country (that of October 30, 1940) contains the official texts of 
several important Papal announcements which, when issued, re- 
ceived much attention even in the secular press. The first was 
the appeal of the Holy Father for the offering on November 24 
last of Masses and prayers throughout the world for the present 
needs of human society. As assuredly the urgency of the world 
situation has not abated meanwhile, the official publication of the 
document (in Latin, Italian, French, English and German) em- 
phasizes the necessity of continuing such prayers. This same issue 
of the Acta also supplies (in English and Italian) the Radio Ad- 
dress of His Holiness to the United States on the eve of Mission 
Sunday, 1940 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXXII, 385 and 424). 


Beatification of Two Foundresses of Congregations 


By Apostolic Letters of June 9 and May 26, 1940, respectively, 
the Holy Father has decreed the beatification of two Venerable 
Foundresses of Religious Congregations: of the Venerable Maria 
Gulielma Aemilia de Rodat (Emilie de Rodat), Foundress of the 
Sisters of the Holy Family, and the Venerable Maria Crucifixa di 
Rosa, Foundress of the Handmaids of Charity. The Apostolic 
Letters contain an enlightening biography of each of these Serv- 
ants of God (Acta A post. Sedis, XX X1I, 398 and 404). 


Introduction of the Cause of Elizabeth Ann Seaton 


Catholics of the United States will hail with great joy the intro- 
duction of the Cause of the revered Foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Joseph. The Acta (XXXII, 438 sqq.) explains 
that the Historical Section of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
has now completed its investigation of the documents submitted 
regarding the mode of life, religious activities (especially as 
foundress) and virtues of the Servant of God, and that these estab- 
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lish a solid probability that the Cause can be carried to a success- 
ful conclusion. 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been named Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Peter J. Dooley, John B. Pleus, 
Bernard C. Stolte, John P. Lynch (Archdiocese of St. Louis); 
George A. Wilhelm, John S. Murphy, Ignatius J. Szymanski, 
James T. Fleming, Daniel P. O’Connell (Diocese of Galveston); 
Edward Graham (Diocese of Cleveland); Henry Rolfes, Thomas 
J. Davern, Clarence P. Conway, Edward J. Smith, Cleo J. lvis, 
Julius J. Berger, Edward J. Neppl, Patrick T. Lynch, Magno A. 
Schemel (Diocese of Sioux City); Leopold A. Arcese, Anthony E. 
Bourke, Lawrence H. Bracken, James H. Casey, Joseph A. Kelly, 
John J. Reddy, Edmund J. Reilly, Patrick J. Rogers, Raphael A. 
Cioffi, John S. Gresser, Henry M. Hald, Frederick J. Hentz 
(Diocese of Brooklyn); Thomas E. O’Shaughnessy (Diocese of 
Lacrosse); Joseph Giraud, Julius N. Stoffel (Archdiocese of 
Santa Fe); John F. McKeon, Jovite Chagnon, George F. Cain 
(Diocese of Fall River); Arthur James Macrae (Archdiocese of 
Wellington). 

The following have been appointed Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Joseph Bolka, George Moorman, 
Julian Skrzypinski (Diocese of Fort Wayne); Martin Hellriegel 
(Archdiocese of St. Louis); John J. Boardman, Richard B. 
McHugh, Allan T. Pendleton (Diocese of Brooklyn). 











Homiletic Bart 


Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays 
and Feasts 


First Sunday in Lent 
The Necessity of Self-Denial 
By FRANcIs J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., $.T.D 


SYNOPSIS: (1) To-day's Gospel relates an heroic deed of self-denial performed by 

Christ—His forty days’ fast. 

(2) After His fast Our Lord allowed Himself to be tempted by the devil. 

(3) Christ willed to teach us that self-denial is a necessary means to 
overcome temptation. This ts one of the reasons for the peniten- 
tial season of Lent. 

(4) To-day self-denial is greatly needed. The world despises it; many 
Catholics neglect it. 

(5) There are numerous ways of practising self-denial. All can prac- 
tise some form of this virtue. 

(6) The patient acceptance of trial and suffering is an excellent act of 
self-denial. This ts the lesson of to-day’s Epistle. 

(7) Exhortation to practise self-denial and to spend Lent in a truly 
Christian manner. 


The Gospel for the First Sunday in Lent narrates simply but dramati- 
cally the story of Christ’s fast in the desert and of His subsequent victory 
over the devil. In a single sentence the inspired writer describes the 
heroic self-denial practised by the Son of God on that occasion. ‘‘When 
He had fasted forty days and forty nights, afterwards He was hungry”’ 
(Matt., iv. 2). The fact that He was a Divine Person did not render 
Jesus Christ immune from the normal necessities of His human nature. 
His body was subject to the same physiological laws as ours. He needed 
food for the preservation of His life and for the support of His vital 
powers, and when He deprived Himself of the due amount of nourish- 
ment, He experienced the pangs of hunger, just as we do in like circum- 
stances. How intense, therefore, must have been His suffering after 
He had abstained from food forty days and forty nights! 

It was at the conclusion of this astounding deed of self-abnegation 
that Our Saviour allowed the devil to tempt Him. If the account of 
Christ’s threefold temptation were not clearly contained in divine revela- 
tion, we should never have deemed it possible that the all-holy Son of 
God would have permitted the Evil One to suggest to Him even a slight 
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imperfection. Yet, in His consuming desire to undergo as far as possible 
the trials and the difficulties of the human race which He had come to 
save, Our Redeemer allowed Himself to be tempted thrice, and that to 
the commission of grave sins against the law of His Heavenly Father. 
Of course, there was no danger that He would yield to the suggestions 
of Satan. His divine personality and the immediate vision of the 
Divine Essence which His human intellect constantly enjoyed made it 
impossible for even the slightest shadow of sin to defile His soul. Yet, as 
far as His senses were concerned, He was tempted in substantially the 
same way as we are. The devil pictured to Him in a most alluring form 
the temporal goods for which countless human beings are willing to 
barter their eternal happiness. And by His unyielding adherence to 
God’s law and His vigorous repulse of the tempter, Christ exemplified 
the way we must act when the enticement of sensuality or of avarice or 
of ambition threatens to lead us into sin. 


Temptation and Fasting 


It is quite evident that Our Lord intended to connect His victory over 
temptation with His lengthy fast. Thus, He pointed out that self- 
denial is one of the most effective means of overcoming temptation. 
The psychological reason for this is very evident. To overcome tempta- 
tion strength of will is necessary; and one of the requisite procedures 
towards the strengthening of the will is to accustom it to undertake 
tasks that are difficult and contrary to our natural inclinations. This 
principle of practical wisdom is one of the reasons why the Church has 
established the Season of Lent as a time of special self-denial. During 
this period of almost seven weeks, from Ash Wednesday to Holy Satur- 
day, Catholics are expected to practise penance in a measure above that 
which is ordinarily required of them. It is true that the life of the faith- 
ful follower of Christ must be constantly permeated by the spirit of self- 
abnegation; but this spirit must be intensified in Lent, when the Church 
reminds her members of the forty days of self-denial passed by Our 
Redeemer in the solitude of the desert. The Church’s laws on fast and 
abstinence for this season, if observed in their full extent, impose rigorous 
mortification. Indeed, one is almost tempted to ask why the Church, 
generally so lenient and so considerate of the normal inclinations of 
human nature, is so exacting in her Lenten restrictions. The reason is 
to be found in the Church’s anxious solicitude that her members shall 
be victorious in the battle against sin, which she knows can be won only 
by those who have acquired the spirit of self-conquest. 


Modern Attitude towards Fasting 


In the modern world penance is regarded as a relic of medieval asceti- 
cism that has no place in men’s lives to-day. Outside the Catholic 
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Church it is usual to deride the mortifications practised by the Saints. 
Even those non-Catholics who admire the spirit that animated the 
Church’s canonized heroes and heroines consider their self-inflicted suf- 
ferings as unnecessary. It is a paradoxical fact that many persons who 
fast rigorously for purposes of health or beauty would scoff at the idea 
of doing so for a lofty spiritual motive. And the normal consequences 
of this attitude of disdain for a means so vital to the strengthening of 
character are manifest in every phase of modern life. The shocking 
prevalence of immorality, the inroads on the family by divorce and birth- 
control, the open obscenity that pervades present-day literature and 
drama—all these are clear indications that men and women are giving 
free rein to their sensual passions because they do not admit the neces- 
sity of self-denial. Unfortunately, Catholics are in danger of imbibing 
this false principle and of following the course of unrestrained license 
adopted by the world in which they live. It cannot be denied that such 
a deplorable tendency is evident in the way in which many Catholics 
nowadays observe Lent. Perhaps they attend a few extra devotions; 
but they shun any practices that are distinctively penitential. They 
readily excuse themselves from the Lenten fast and abstinence; their 
presence at parties and dances and motion-picture shows is just as fre- 
quent as at other times in the year. Their conduct is a striking contrast 
to that of the Catholics of two or three generations ago, who would never 
dream of going to the theatre or of taking part in any public merry- 
making in the course of the entire Lenten Season. Surely, there is no 
reason to believe that the Catholics of to-day stand less in need of self- 
denial than those did who lived fifty or sixty years ago. On the contrary, 
there is even more call for the practice of penance at the present time 
to make up for the general neglect of this important virtue in the modern 
world and to impress on men and women the grave import of that lesson 
which Christ taught when He said: ‘‘Except you do penance, you shall 
all likewise perish”’ (Luke, xiii. 5). 


Various Forms of Self-Denial 


Sometimes Catholics plead as an excuse for their neglect of penance 
that the condition of their health or the burdensome nature of their oc- 
cupation makes it impossible for them to fast as the church law pre- 
scribes. Now, it is true that such excusing causes are frequent at the 
present day, and the Church is most lenient in accepting them. How- 
ever, Catholics should remember that the fact that they cannot observe 
the strict fast does not exempt them from the more general obligation 
of self-denial. There are many ways in which a person can fulfill this 
obligation, even though he is unable to conform to the detailed pre- 
scriptions on fasting laid down by ecclesiastical law. There is hardly 
anyone, however poor his health may be, that cannot abstain from 
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some delicacy without suffering any detriment. Abstinence from alco- 
holic liquors during Lent by one who is accustomed to their habitual 
use is a most commendable penance, as well as a useful preventive of 
excess in the drinking habit—a habit which is becoming so prevalent 
throughout our country. And those who devote a great amount of time 
to reading works of fiction could perform a salutary act of self-denial by 
confining themselves to good Catholic literature during this season. 
Those who are fond of smoking would find the restriction of this habit 
a very practical penance. In a word, anyone who sincerely wishes to 
practise self-denial will have no difficulty in finding occasions for doing 
so. 


Spiritual Benefits of Mortification 


It should be remembered also that, in addition to inflicting mortifica- 
tions on ourselves, we can also exercise the virtue of self-denial by pa- 
tiently submitting to the trials and hardships that Divine Providence 
permits to fall to our lot. The Epistle of to-day’s Mass, a portion of St. 
Paul’s Second Letter to the Corinthians, proclaims in vigorous language 
the tribulations endured by the Apostles and by the early Christians: 
“In much patience, in tribulation, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, 
in prisons, in seditions, in labors.’’ Then the Apostle goes on to recount 
the spiritual benefits of such adversities patiently endured out of love 
for Christ: ‘‘As dying, and behold we live; as chastized and not killed; 
as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as needy, yet enriching many; as 
having nothing, and possessing all things’ (II Cor., vi.4-10). Everyone 
can practise this form of self-denial by accepting without complaint the 
sufferings, whether of body or of soul, that come from the hand of God, 
and by repeating frequently and fervently that sublime prayer, taught 
us by Christ Himself: ‘‘Father, not My will but Thine be done.” 

Peculiarly appropriate to the First Sunday of Lent are the words of St. 
Paul which begin to-day’s Epistle: ‘‘Brethren, we exhort you that you 
receive not the grace of God in vain. For He saith: ‘In an acceptable 
time have I heard thee, and in the day of salvation have I helped thee.’ 
Behold, now is the acceptable time; behold now is the day of salvation.”’ 
There are many persons who are now beginning the last Lent they will 
spend on earth. Who of us will be among that number is known only 
to God; yet, each of us should resolve to pass this holy season as if it 
were his last. Let not the spirit of the world deceive us with its super- 
cilious statements that penance is a thing of the distant past, which has 
no place in modern life. Self-denial is a virtue just as much for the 
twentieth century as it was for the centuries that have gone before; to 
the men and women of to-day Christ’s words are intended just as truly 
as they were for those who heard them from His own lips: ‘‘If any man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
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Me” (Matt., xvi. 24). As the earthly representative of the Son of God, 
the Catholic Church has never ceased to repeat those words in order to 
inspire her members to the practice of self-denial and patience. May the 
exhortation of the Church not find us hardened of heart, but rather may 
it move us to spend the Season of Lent in genuine Christian mortifica- 
tion after the example of Him who exemplified this necessary virtue for 
us by His forty days of rigorous fast in the desert! 


Second Sunday in Lent 
Christ on Tabor 


By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Description of the Transfiguration as related in to-day’s Gospel. 

(2) The words of the Eternal Father spoken at the Transfiguration give a 
convincing proof of Christ’s Divinity—a truth denied by many 
Protestants nowadays. 

(3) The Catholic Church has always proclaimed unhesitatingly the 
Divinity of Our Lord. 

(4) <A practical consequence of the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity ts the 
obligation to obey His laws: ‘‘Hear ye Him.” 

(5) If we wish to obey Christ, we must also obey His Church. Protestant 
principles have led to the denial not only of Christ but also of an 
authorized Church. 

(6) One of the obstacles to the acknowledgment of Christ and to obedience 
to His laws is the vice of impurity, denounced in to-day’s Epistle. 

(7) The Catholic Church preaches and practises a high standard of 
purity. 

(8) The pure of heart have a special insight into spiritual things and 
enjoy an exalted happiness. 


The wonderful incident related in the Gospel of this Sunday took 
place only a short time before Christ’s passion and death. Realizing 
that the Apostles would be gravely tempted to regard His teachings as 
false and His promises as vain when they would see Him apparently 
conquered by His enemies, Our Lord wished to provide them with a 
convincing assurance of His Divinity and of the truth of His doctrines. 
And so, He took three of the Apostles—Peter, James and John—and 
conducted them to the summit of a mountain, probably Mount Tabor 
in Galilee. Then, as the inspired writings relate, “‘He was transfigured 
before them; and His face did shine as the sun and His garments became 
white as snow.’”’ He permitted the glory that His soul constantly en- 
joyed from its vision of the Divinity to redound to His body. Fora 
brief time He was endowed with the enthralling beauty and the majestic 
splendor that are destined to be the prerogatives of the blessed in heaven, 
when their bodies will be reunited to their souls. The two great Proph- 
ets of the Old Testament, Moses and Elias, appeared beside Him, thus 
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indicating that their message found its completion in Him. Then a 
bright cloud overshadowed the group, and a voice proclaimed from on 
high: ‘‘This is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
Him.” Afterwards, when this transitory manifestation of His glory was 
ended, Christ gave the disciples the admonition: ‘‘Tell the vision to no 
man till the Son of man be risen from the dead.’”’ It was His wish that 
this glimpse of His heavenly brightness should be restricted to the 
chosen few. The remembrance of it would encourage them in the dark 
hours of His passion; when He had triumphed over death by His glori- 
ous resurrection, the account of this incident could be narrated to all 
mankind. 


Significance of the Transfiguration 


The transfiguration of our Blessed Lord is a fruitful source of instruc- 
tion and of consolation for all Catholics. In the first place, it affords a 
convincing argument for our basic Christian belief that Jesus Christ is 
true God. The voice of the Eternal Father proclaiming from heaven 
“This is My beloved Son,’’ was intended, not merely for Peter, James 
and John, but also for the men and women of all ages to come. The 
significance of this divine message to the modern world cannot be over- 
estimated. Outside the Catholic Church to-day the number of those 
who accept the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity is steadily decreasing. In 
most Protestant churches in our land a clergyman can mount the pulpit 
and with impunity explain the relation of Christ to Almighty God in a 
manner utterly irreconcilable with the tenet that Our Redeemer is in 
the true and literal sense a Divine Person. Often these explanations are 
couched in obscure and ambiguous language; they may abound in rhe- 
torical tributes of praise for Our Lord’s holiness and nobility—yet, a 
careful analysis will show that they are presenting Him as a mere man, 
substantially no different from the preachers themselves. Those who 
defend such views find it necessary to distort from their obvious sense the 
words of God Himself: ‘“This is My beloved Son’’; but according to the 
fundamental principle of Protestantism they are free to interpret the 
Bible as they personally think it should be done. It is indeed a tragic, 
yet a natural consequence of the doctrine of private interpretation that 
it should eventually lead to the denial of the very truth on which Chris- 
tianity is essentially based—the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

Yet, while the sects that date from the so-called Reformation of the 
sixteenth century are working havoc with the ancient creed of Christi- 
anity, the Catholic Church continues to proclaim to her children the 
truth that resounded over the summit of Mount Tabor, the truth in 
which Christian faith and Christian worship must center, if they are not 
to become an empty formalism—the truth that Christ is the only-be- 
gotten Son of God the Father, true God of true God. Never in her his- 
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tory has the Catholic Church faltered in the proclamation of this truth; 
her act of homage to her Founder has constantly been the repetition of 
the magnificent profession of faith uttered by the Prince of the Apostles: 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God’”’ (Matt., xvi. 16). 


Some Lessons for Us 


The doctrine of Christ’s Divinity is not a merely theoretical truth; 
it is an eminently practical tenet of the Christian life. For if Christ is 
true God, then we have the strict obligation to render Him complete 
obedience, unqualified submission. Those who regard Him as a mere 
man quite logically consider their duty to Him to consist in nothing 
more than a sentimental affection and a limited measure of adherence 
to the ideals that He taught. But to Catholics the conviction that Christ 
is their Sovereign Lord, their Divine Ruler, possessing over them the 
rights of the Creator over His creatures, carries with it the duty of com- 
plying, both internally and externally, with His laws. This duty was 
expressly affirmed by God Himself, who added to His proclamation of 
Christ’s divine sonship the command: “Hear ye Him.”’ 

The obligation of obeying Christ includes the obligation of obeying 
His Church. For the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, His earthly 
representative, authorized to interpret His doctrines and to promulgate 
His laws to the children of men until the end of time. When she com- 
mands, it is by virtue of power she received from His own lips, for He 
announced to the Apostles and to their successors in the government of 
the Church: ‘‘He that heareth you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth Me’”’ (Luke, x. 16). In this matter too we can see quite 
clearly the inroads made by Protestantism on Christianity as Christ 
established it. Most of the Protestant denominations reject the idea of 
a visible Church ruled and taught by a divinely authorized hierarchy; 
they regard the Christian religion as a direct relationship between the 
individual and God without the intervention of any society deputed to 
represent Christ. Hence, they have no means of knowing the will of 
Christ, for they recognize no authority on earth competent to apply the 
principles of Christianity to modern problems. This is the source of the 
innumerable vagaries of the non-Catholic sects to-day in their interpre- 
tation of Christ’slaw. By their own principles they have cut themselves 
off from the possibility of obeying the command of our Heavenly Father: 
“Hear ye Him.” 


Why Christ’s Law Is Not Acknowledged To-Day 


There is another potent reason why Christ is not acknowledged and 
His law is not obeyed at the present day. It is a reason of a moral rather 
than of a doctrinal character, which was prevalent in the world of nine- 
teen centuries ago also, for it is mentioned by St. Paul in the Epistle 
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read in the Mass of this Sunday, when he bids the Thessalonians not to 
live “in the passion of lust, like the Gentiles that know not God.” 
There is no vice that exercises so disastrous an effect on the spiritual fac- 
ulties of man, the intellect and the will, as impurity. It centers its 
victim’s thoughts on the sensual cravings of his body; it deprives him 
of every desire to strive for lofty and noble spiritual ideals. Little 
wonder that those who give themselves without restraint to this vice 
have no concern for such a sublime truth as the Divinity of Christ and 
no inclination to conform to the exalted standards of morality which He 
preached. That is why there is to-day such appalling indifference to 
Christ and to His laws and to His Church—because the modern world 
is giving itself up to sensuality in a measure and manner similar to those 
of the pagan world of nineteen hundred years ago. 

In opposition to this unbridled license of our times the Church pro- 
claims the same message to her members that St. Paul announced to the 
Christians of the first century: ‘This is the will of God, your sanctifi- 
cation, that you should abstain from fornication, . . . for God hath not 
called us unto uncleanness but unto sanctification in Christ Jesus, our 
Lord.” The Church has not adapted her moral code to the spirit of the 
age; she still denounces fornication and adultery as grave violations of 
the law of God despite the attitude of the world, which regards them as 
slight faults or even as entirely lawful modes of gratification. And 
Catholics can justly pride themselves in the fact that their Church 
proves to the world that the highest ideals of chastity can be realized, 
both in her thousands of priests and Religious vowed to unsullied purity, 
and in the vast numbers of the Catholic laity who are faithfully living 
up to the moral obligations demanded by their particular states, whether 
of marriage or of celibacy. 


Purity and Spiritual Vision 


Just as impurity begets spiritual blindness and hardness of heart, so 
the virtue of purity confers a power of spiritual vision and a docility of 
will which enable the chaste to understand the full meaning of Christ’s 
teachings and to give ready acceptance to His laws. ‘“‘Blessed are the 
pure of heart, for they shall see God,’’ is the sublime declaration of Our 
Saviour, assuring those who keep themselves free from sensuality that 
they will be able, with the assistance of His grace, to penetrate deeply 
into the mysteries of faith. That is why it is not difficult for the pure of 
heart to acknowledge Jesus Christ as the true Son of God and to fulfill 
His precepts. And they are unmoved by the false principles of the world 
which seeks to find happiness in the gratification of carnal desires, for 
they know that they enjoy far greater peace and contentment than all 
sensual satisfaction can give. Like the disciples on Mount Tabor, they 
cry out: “Lord, it is good for us to be here.’’ From His presence in their 
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hearts they receive the strength to bear the trials and temptations of 
life; they are ready to renounce all that the world can offer rather than 
be separated from the company of Jesus Christ. 


Third Sunday in Lent 
Christ Our Saviour 


By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Gospel of to-day relates the driving out of the devil by Christ 
from a possessed man. Other instances of the same nature are 
found in the Scriptural narrative. 

(2) The Catholic Church has always recognized the possibility of dia- 
bolical possession, though such a belief appears ridiculous to un- 
believers. 

(3) The evil spirit also tempts men to sin. 

(4) The means of overcoming the devil is to have recourse to Christ. 

(5) The world refuses to seek help from Christ in its evils, because it does 
not acknowledge the doctrine that He is our Saviour—a doctrine 
taught in to-day’s Epistle. 

(6) More than ever before the world to-day needs the assistance of Christ 

(7) All men stand in need of the grace of Christ, to avoid evil and to do 
good. 

(8) Catholics must be on their guard against the attacks of the evil spirit, 
and often seek the help of Our Saviour. 


The Gospel of this Sunday relates the casting out of a devil by our 
Divine Lord from an unfortunate human being in whose body the evil 
spirit had dwelt for a time. This is one of several instances narrated in 
the New Testament in which Our Saviour exerted His authority over 
the powers of darkness. On these occasions the devils manifested their 
presence by visible and terrifying signs. Thus, to-day’s Gospel tells us 
that the man possessed by the evil spirit had been rendered dumb, but 
when Our Lord cast out the devil, the man was able to speak. 

Unbelievers regard this incident as an example of the superstitious 
fear that induced the ancients to attribute many natural occurrences to 
preternatural powers. The materialistic scientist will state without the 
least hesitation that the man whom Christ cured was in reality afflicted 
with some form of nervousness which impeded his speech, and that Our 
Lord, utilizing what is now known as psychotherapy, restored to him the 
normal use of his tongue. But the Catholic Church, adhering to the 
teachings of divine revelation and especially to the words and actions 
of Christ Himself, believes that on this occasion, as well as on the other 
similar occasions mentioned in the Gospel, there was a real indwelling 
of the evil spirit in a human being, by virtue of which the person’s 
bodily faculties could be utilized by the devil. Furthermore, the Church 
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recognizes the possibility of diabolical possession at the present day, and 
includes in her official prayers certain formulas, known as exorcisms, 
intended to effect the expulsion of the devil from human beings and 
from irrational creatures. In the ceremony of baptism the spirits of 
darkness are sternly commanded to leave the person ‘‘whom Our Lord 
has deigned to call to His holy temple, that he may become a temple 
of the living God and the Holy Ghost may dwell in him.”” One of the 
Minor Orders which a cleric receives on the way to the priesthood is that 
of exorcist, whose chief official function is the expulsion of the devil. 
In the annals of history there are many well-authenticated cases of dia- 
bolical possession. God permits the devil to take up his abode in a per- 
son’s body for various reasons—sometimes in punishment for sin, some- 
times as a trial to prove and to strengthen his virtue. Even a very holy 
person may be subjected to this terrible affliction. Of course, in the event 
of diabolical possession, the person himself incurs no guilt for any speech 
or action that proceeds from his bodily faculties through the power of the 
devil, independently of the victim’s free will. 


Temptation as Chief Weapon of Satan 


However, there is another way in which the devil strives to do harm to 
mankind, a method far more frequent than possession—and that is 
temptation. The evil spirits possess the power to suggest evil to our 
imagination, presenting it in most alluring forms. These fallen angels 
are endowed with a subtle and keen intelligence which enables them to 
choose that form of temptation which appeals most strongly to each 
individual. One person they tempt to pride, another to avarice, another 
to lust. Undoubtedly, much of the sin that abounds in the world has its 
origin in diabolical temptation. The sin of our first parents in the 
Garden of Eden was inspired by Satan disguised as a serpent; and from 
that time to the present day the powers of darkness, actuated by a 
deep hatred of God and by a savage envy of the human race because 
it received a second chance for salvation, have incessantly labored to 
fill the world with sin. The admonition of St. Peter is as timely to- 
day as when it was written nineteen centuries ago: ‘‘Be sober and 
watch; because your adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour; whom resist ye, strong in faith” 
(I Peter, v. 8, 9). 

The chief remedy for human beings against the attacks of the evil 
spirits is the same that was available to the unfortunate victims of 
diabolical possession in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago—recourse 
to the power and the mercy of Jesus Christ. There is no temptation, 
however vehement it may be, that cannot be overcome by the grace 
which Our Lord abundantly bestows on those who seek His aid in time 
of need. And this is true, not only when the welfare of the individual is 
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concerned, but also when there is question of the good of human so- 
ciety. The evils that beset the world to-day are certainly due in great 
measure, either directly or indirectly, to the perverse activities of Satan 
and his legions of fallen angels. 


Neglect of the Divine Physician 


It is one of the most harrowing tragedies of modern life that so many 
men and women are in dire spiritual need, and yet they will not turn to 
Christ. They are slaves to vice; yet, they will not seek the aid of the 
Divine Physician. They may refer to Him as the Saviour; yet, the term 
conveys no practical meaning—they do not regard Him as their Saviour. 
They seem to have no realization of the truth proposed by St. Paul in 
to-day’s Epistle: “‘Christ hath loved us and hath delivered Himself for 
us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God.”” The practical application of 
this truth—that Our Lord, as the Saviour of mankind, is ready to provide 
us with the graces necessary to overcome temptation and to abide by the 
moral law—is immediately added by St. Paul: ‘But fornication and all 
uncleanness or covetousness, let it not so much as be named among 
you.” Yet, men and women continue to sin, apparently without any 
sense of shame or compunction, with an air of smug complacency which 
indicates that they feel no need of spiritual assistance from Christ or 
from any one else, for they are entirely self-sufficient. It is not surprising 
that people of this type often attempt to justify their conduct either by 
claiming that human beings are not capable of resisting temptation or by 
asserting brazenly that the traditional belief about sin should be 
amended, and that even the most degrading forms of self-gratification 
are perfectly justifiable. 

No one possessing the Christian faith can look at the modern world 
and not admit that the spirits of evil have achieved remarkable success 
and that society needs the help of our Divine Saviour, probably more 
than ever before in the history of the human race. For, in proportion 
as the world has turned away from Christ, its sins and misfortunes have 
increased. Crime is rampant, there is constant strife between capital 
and labor, respect for civil authority is waning, a terrible war is destroy- 
ing the culture and the civilization of centuries. Surely, these appalling 
evils should bring home to men the truth that Christ must be called on 
to drive out the powers of darkness from the hearts of men and of na- 
tions. Yet, those entrusted with the guidance of their fellow-men per- 
sist in employing merely human remedies for their troubleg, seemingly 
unable to perceive that only divine assistance can bring peace and con- 
tentment and morality to society. Ifa person were to enter the council 
chamber or the parliament or the senate of one of our world powers and 
proclaim to law-makers and counsellors and sovereigns: ‘Your plans 
are doomed to failure unless you implore the assistance of Christ, the 
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Saviour of mankind. You may think you are devising effective methods 
of promoting the prosperity of your country or of keeping it at peace or 
of waging a successful warfare; but in the end you are bound to 
bring even greater evils on your nation, because you are striving to 
overcome the powers of darkness with merely human resources’’—a 
person making an announcement of this nature would be greeted with 
scorn and would probably be ejected as a fanatic. Yet, such a message 
would contain the wisdom that the world sorely needs. The spirits of 
evil are working havoc with the human race; they can be overcome only 
by the power and the grace of Jesus Christ. 


Indispensability of Divine Help 


It must always be remembered that the devil acquired a certain do- 
minion over the human race through his victory over our first parents, 
and that man’s nature is weakened in consequence of original sin. On 
this account a person cannot consistently observe the natural laws of 
morality, particularly when molested by vehement temptation, unless 
he receives from God a special assistance over and above his natural 
powers. And when there is question of works that will merit the reward 
of heaven, no one can perform even the most insignificant deed without 
supernatural grace. It was this truth that Our Lord enunciated when 
He said: “‘Without Me you can do nothing” (John, xv. 5). 


In view of the spirit of self-sufficiency that pervades the world, Catho- 
lics must be particularly on their guard lest they be affected by the 
same spirit. They must be deeply penetrated with the conviction that 
in time of temptation they stand in need of the grace of God. We must 
all do battle with the evil one; we must all meet his attacks both within 
the confines of our own soul and in our contacts with modern society 
over which he wields so great aninfluence. In Christ our Saviour, and in 
Him alone, can we find salvation; we must constantly turn to Him and 
beg Him to help us in the combat. We have His own assurance that He 
is ever prompt to aid those who call on Him; there is no power of evil 
that can conquer the divine power of Our Saviour. Those who seek 
His assistance and His guidance can journey securely on the pathway 
of life, for to such the words of to-day’s Epistle are applicable: ‘‘Walk 
then as children of the light; for the fruit of the light is goodness and 
justice and truth.” 
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Fourth Sunday in Lent 
The Holy Eucharist 






















By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., §.T.D. 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The miracle of the multiplication of the loaves, narrated in to-day’s 
Gospel, offers an appropriate figure of the Holy Eucharist. 


(2) The Blessed Sacrament is a greater miracle than the multiplication 
of the loaves. 


(3) The cult and devotion of the Church naturally center in the Holy 
Eucharist. 


(4) There are many Eucharistic functions, but the chief are Mass and 
Holy Communion. 


(5) The effects of Holy Communion are numerous and wonderful. 
(6) The liberty of spirit, spoken of in to-day’s Epistle, summarizes the 
principal effects of Holy Communion. 


l 
f (7) Catholics should seek true liberty of spirit in frequent Holy Com- 
munition. 


From the beginning of the Christian era preachers and spiritual 
writers have found in the narrative of the multiplication of the loaves, 
which forms the theme of to-day’s Gospel, a most appropriate figure of 
the Holy Eucharist. In the catacombs paintings from the second cen- 
tury have been discovered, depicting the Blessed Sacrament under the 
allegorical form of five loaves and two fishes. It is quite easy to develop 
the parallelism. The Holy Eucharist is a striking manifestation of the 
divine power of Our Saviour, as was the feeding of the multitude with 
an insignificant quantity of food. Both miracles attest the loving kind- 
ness of Christ; both are proofs of His constant solicitude for the needs 
of His followers. 


On the other hand, despite the points of resemblance, there are im- 
portant differences between the multiplication of loaves and the Holy 
Eucharist, which we must not fail to emphasize, so that we may ap- 
preciate the superiority of the miracle of the Blessed Sacrament. In 
the desert Christ gave only material food to the hungry multitude; in 
Holy Communion He gives Himself. Only twice in the course of His 
earthly life did Our Lord multiply food, as far as we know from the Gos- 
pel narrative; but the miracle of transubstantiation takes place every 
day in all parts of the earth. Those who benefitted by the miracles of 
multiplication were only a few thousand in number; but countless mil- 
lions of Christians have partaken of the Blessed Eucharist in the course 
of the past nineteen centuries. In the desert Our Redeemer confined His 
miraculous activity to the nourishment of men’s bodies; through Holy 
Communion He bestows on those who seek His help nourishment of soul. 
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Catholic Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 


The worship and the devotion of the Catholic Church center in the 
Holy Eucharist. It could not be otherwise, in view of the Catholic 
belief that this Sacrament contains the true body and blood of Jesus 
Christ—the same body that was born of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
that hung on the cross, the same blood that was shed for the salvation of 
the human race. The only astonishing feature is the fact that so many 
Catholics who unhesitatingly accept this doctrine are inexcusably cold 
in their manifestation of faith and of love towards our Divine Saviour, 
who for their sake has chosen to dwell beneath the appearances of bread 
and wine among the children of men until the end of time. 

The Eucharistic devotions of the Catholic Church are numerous and 
varied. There are the processions of the Blessed Sacrament on Corpus 
Christi and at the Forty Hours’ Devotion, enriched with the most 
majestic ceremonial, to do honor to Our Saviour while He passes through 
the adoring multitudes as He passed along the highways of Palestine in 
the days of His earthly sojourn. There is the beautiful rite of Benedic- 
tion, when Christ bestows His blessing on the faithful, as He blessed 
those who thronged about Him in the distant past. There is the abiding 
presence of Our Lord in the tabernacle, inviting us to visit Him and to 
ask His assistance in our needs, as the afflicted and the sorrowing sought 
His aid when He “went about doing good.” But, however inspiring 
and consoling these devotions may be, we must never forget that the es- 
sential rites pertaining to the Blessed Sacrament are the Mass and Holy 
Communion. While the other Eucharistic functions were established by 
the Church, these two were instituted by Christ Himself. At the Last 
Supper He gave these two rites to His Church to be perpetuated until 
the consummation of the world—the Mass, the unbloody renewal of 
Calvary, that God may be worthily praised and thanked by His people, 
and Holy Communion, the participation by the faithful in the Victim 
of the Mass, that their souls may be nourished and strengthened in the 
arduous journey of life. To the heavenly banquet of Holy Communion 
can be appropriately applied the words of Sacred Scripture in reference 
to the miracle of the loaves and fishes: ‘“They all did eat and had their 
fill” (Luke, vi. 42). 

The effects of Holy Communion in the souls of those who receive this 
Sacrament with the requisite sentiments are described at length by 
theologians; yet, our Catholic sense makes us feel that these descriptions 
are very inadequate to portray all that Christ actually does for those 
who partake of His body and blood. Increase of charity, both habitual 
and actual, strength to overcome temptations, especially the impulses 
of the flesh, the forgiveness of venial sins and the remission of the tem- 
poral punishment due to sins already pardoned, spiritual joy and con- 
solation, union with the other members of the Church—these are the 
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chief blessings bestowed by Holy Communion, and they are unmistakably 
manifested in the lives of those who frequently and fervently approach 
the altar-rail. 


The Spirit of Bondage and of Freedom 


There is however an idea which forms the theme of to-day’s Epistle, 
and which aptly expresses under a general term the effects of Holy Com- 
munion. The Apostle, St. Paul, writing to the Galatians, contrasts the 
spirit of bondage that characterized the Old Law with the spirit of free- 
dom conferred by the Law of Christ. He makes use of a parallelism 
drawn from the Scriptural account of the two sons begotten by Abraham, 
one of a bond-woman, the other of a free woman, and compares these two 
with the two Testaments. “‘The one from Mount Sina engendering unto 


bondage....But that Jerusalem, which is above, is free; which is our 
mother....Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of 
promise....So then, brethren, we are not the children of the bond- 


woman, but of the free; by the freedom wherewith Christ hath made us 
free.’’ Under the figure of Jerusalem the Apostle is referring to the 
Church, through incorporation in which we become the children of God, 
endowed with that liberty which is our heritage. And it is in great 
measure through the Holy Eucharist that God confers freedom on the 
members of the Church. By Holy Communion we are freed from the de- 
grading slavery of sin, for the abundant graces granted by this Sacra- 
ment enable us to resist our lustful inclinations and even to correct bad 
habits, if we have unfortunately been enslaved by passion. Holy Com- 
munion frees us from fears and anxiety, giving us the peace of soul that 
is one of the most precious privileges of the children of God. Holy Com- 
munion frees us from the inordinate love of earthly things, by leading 
us to the desire of the only true happiness, that which awaits the true 
followers of Christ beyond the grave. It is worthy of note that it was 
to the reception of Holy Communion that Our Saviour attached one of 
His most explicit assurances of eternal happiness both of soul and of 
body: “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlast- 
ing life; and I will raise him up in the last day”’ (John, vi. 55). 


True and False Notions of Liberty 


The love of liberty is inherent in every human heart. Individuals and 
nations have sacrificed much that is precious in order to retain or to ob- 
tain liberty. Unfortunately, many have a false notion of liberty, and 
confound it with license. True liberty is a thing of the spirit—it con- 
sists in freedom to believe truth and freedom to do good. Its opposite 
is the slavery of the passions whereby a person subjects himself to the 
tyraeny of error and of sin until he is bound with fetters far more de- 
grading than those that restrict one’s bodily freedom. The only means 
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available whereby man can avoid this slavery or escape from it when he 
is held captive is to make use of the graces merited by the Redemption 
—graces bestowed so abundantly through the Holy Eucharist. And 
amid the complications and the discord of the modern world Catholics 
should remember that the only liberty worthy of the name is the liberty 
of the spirit, which St. Paul calls ‘‘the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God” (Rom., viii. 21). They should not rely on the assurances of 
men in their quest for freedom, for human promises are very fallible 
and human endeavors are very limited. Often those in high places who 
begin by promising liberty eventually become the most oppressive 
tyrants. But in the intimate union with Christ provided by the fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion can be found that true liberty which 
is the privilege of the children of God, who are undisturbed by the petty 
concerns and the vain hopes of the world, for they know that they are 
partakers of ‘‘the freedom wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ (Gal., 
iv. 31). 


Passion Sunday 


The Divinity of Christ 
By WILLIAM R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Why to-day is called Passion Sunday. 

(2) The rewards promised by Christ belong to the next world. 

(3) Christ is superior to the high-priest of the Old Law: (a) by reason 
of His Divinity; (b) by reason of His Sacrifice on the Cross. 

(4) He is our Mediator before the Father. 

(5) These claims of St. Paul are supported by Christ’s words in the 
Gospel. 

(6) The Church sets forth these thoughts to-day to prepare us for the 
humiliations of the Passion. 


In the olden days of the Church, there began on this Sunday a two- 
week special preparation for the Resurrection. This preparation in- 
cluded a twelve-day fast, careful consideration of the principles in- 
separably connected with our redemption, and lastly, meditation upon 
the sufferings and death of Our Lord. From now on, the predominant 
thought in the Liturgy is the approaching Passion of Our Lord, and for 
that reason this day is called Passion Sunday. 

But though the day is called Passion Sunday, the Sacred Liturgy does 
not direct our attention during this first week to the actual Passion of 
Christ, but rather to certain important dogmas which underlie the 
sufferings and death of the Saviour.“ And so, conforming to the example 
of the Church, we would do well to restrict ourselves to-day to the 
thought indicated by to-day’s Epistle and Gospel. 
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Superiority of the New over the Old Law 


The Lesson in the Mass is taken from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(ix. 11-15), and it contains in a few verses a powerful presentation of the 
superiority of the New Law over the Old. At the outset, St. Paul warns 
us of a great distinction between the two Laws: the patriarchs and 
prophets had promised the people that, if they would obey the laws of 
God, they would be rewarded in temporal ways, their armies would be 
victorious in war, their flocks would multiply, their crops would be 
abundant, etc. But Christ makes no such promise to His followers. 
The rewards He promises are greater and more lasting, for all His chief 
rewards are in the next life. It is for this reason that St. Paul terms 
Christ ‘‘the high-priest of the good things to come.” 

Having made clear this point of superiority of the New Law, St. Paul 
hurries on to the two supreme perfections whereby the Christian religion 
immeasurably surpasses Judaism: first, the High-Priest of the New Law 
and, secondly, the nature of His sacrifice. The Apostle of the Gentiles 
establishes these two points by contrast with the Old Testament. 

In the Old Law, it was customary for the one who was high-priest to 
enter once a year the most sacred part of the temple known as the Holy 
of Holies, and there offer the blood of victims (‘‘of goats and of oxen’’) 
in expiation for his own sins and for the sins of the people. This cere- 
mony took place annually. Yet, despite its yearly occurrence and the 
solemnity of the ritual, it had no power whatever to cleanse from sin. 
The ceremony was symbolic, and, though performed for the atonement 
of sin, it could cleanse only from legal defilements. 

The Church, by the words of St. Paul, directs our attention to the 
perfection enjoyed by the Christian religion. Our High-Priest is Jesus 
Christ. The ancient high-priest according to the order of Aaron has been 
supplanted by the eternal High-Priest according to the order of Mel- 
chisedech. The figure has passed; the reality is here. This High-Priest 
does not shed the blood of animals, but His own precious blood in atone- 
ment for sin; and while the Jewish ceremony was merely symbolic, 
this shedding of blood by the new High-Priest actually does cleanse 
souls from all sin that we may “‘serve the living God.”’ 


Christ as Mediator 


But Christ is more than a High-Priest; He is also the Mediator of the 
New Testament, by whose death those living under the Old Testament 
are redeemed and ‘‘may receive the promise of eternal inheritance.” 
Just what is meant by calling Our Lord the Mediator of the New Testa- 
ment? Again we have the Apostle condensing a great deal of dogma in a 
few words. One of the most unfortunate aspects of the disobedience of 
our first parents was that, while it lay within man’s power to offend 
God, it was beyond his power to make adequate reparation for that 
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offense. One man could offend God, but the entire human race was 
impotent to wipe out that offense. An example may serve to clarify 
the principle involved. A vagabond, a tramp, represents the lowest 
person in our social scale, while the President of the United States oc- 
cupies the highest place. Should this tramp succeed in getting close 
enough to the President, he might offer him the grossest kind of an in- 
sult. Jailed for his action, the tramp might offer to apologize, but the 
public would receive such a proposal with angry scorn; it would regard 
the very idea as ridiculous because of the immense social gulf between 
the two persons involved. 

Now, if this be true of offenses between man and man, how much truer 
is it of an offense between man and God, between the creature and the 
Creator! But despite the fact that the gulf between the creature and 
the Creator is infinite, divine justice demanded a full, adequate repara- 
tion for the sins of man. How could this possibly be effected? God 
could have condoned the offense of mankind had He so desired. But 
in His infinite wisdom Almighty God saw a better way. This way would 
not only completely satisfy God’s justice, but it would also reveal to 
men the infinite love God has for His children, and thus it would provide 
them with a powerful motive for resisting sin and serving God. The 
Second Person of the Trinity would come down from heaven and be 
born of a woman. The Divine Nature and the human nature would be 
united in one and the same Divine Person, and thus that Person would 


be truly God and at the same time truly man. Hence, if He offered 
satisfaction to God for the sins of mankind, He would be doing it as a 
member of the human race; and because at the same time He is God, 
He would be offering this reparation as the equal of God the Father. 
Christ therefore is our Mediator. By His shedding of His blood He has 
really washed away our sins, and He has made it possible for all to 
“receive the promise of eternal inheritance.” 


Further Proofs of Christ’s Divinity 


All these assertions of St. Paul are based on the fundamental thesis 
that Christ is truly God. For this reason, the Liturgy of the Mass 
adduces additional support to St. Paul’s arguments by giving us as to- 
day’s Gospel one which, while it shows the growing tension between Our 
Lord and the Jews, at the same time clearly sets forth His claims to 
Divinity. 

Our Divine Lord reproaches the Jews for not believing in Him, de- 
spite the fact that He is utterly sinless. His use of the argument, ‘“‘Which 
of you shall convince Me of sin?” shows that His meaning most certainly 
is: “It is impossible for Me to commit sin.”” We have here a direct 
reference to His Divinity. His human nature could not sin, for were 
such a thing possible, it would be the sin of the Divine Person—an 
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assertion that would be false and blasphemous. All through this entire 
Gospel of to-day, Christ is maintaining His Divine Nature. He refers 
to His Father in a familiar way, and He declares His own glory with 
the Father. Finally, He makes a statement, the purport of which even 
the blind Jews cannot fail to understand. He solemnly asserted: ‘‘Abra- 
ham your father rejoiced that he might see My day: he saw it and was 
glad.”” When the Jews ridiculed this statement—for Abraham had 
lived some twenty-three centuries before—Our Divine Lord insisted: 
“Before Abraham was made, I am.” In the Sacred Scriptures, particu- 
larly in the Book of Exodus, the phrase ‘I am who am” means God and 
God alone, for it signifies: ‘‘I am being itself, eternal, self-existent, in- 
dependent, infinite; without beginning, end or change.’’ Thus, God 
said to Moses: “I am whoam.... Thou shalt say to the children of 
Israel: He who is hath sent me to you” (Exod., iii. 14). Therefore, in 
using this phrase Christ was asserting that He is God. And the infuri- 
ated Jews so understood Him, for ‘‘they took up stones to cast at Him,” 
because in their eyes He was blaspheming in asserting Himself to be 
God. 

As the time for His Passion approached, Christ was transfigured in 
the presence of three of His Apostles. Thus, He mercifully tried to 
strengthen their faith in His Divinity, for He knew well how sorely that 
faith would be tested when they saw Him a prisoner, ill-treated, con- 
demned to death. In like manner, the Church endeavors to strengthen 
our faith in Christ’s Divinity as the hour for His humiliation draws near. 
So she sets before us these considerations taken from to-day’s Epistle 
and Gospel: first, that we may not forget for one moment during the 
Passion that Christ is truly God; and, secondly, that we may marvel at 
the depths of the divine love for us. 











A Companion to the Summa.'— 
In Volume XXXIX, pages 433 sqq., 
of this REvIEW we gave an extended 
review of the first published volume of 
this work on the Summa Theologica of 
St. Thomas. In that review we dis- 
cussed somewhat in detail the magnitude 
of Fr. Farrell’s undertaking, his splendid 
qualifications for such a task, and the 
far-reaching, practical consequences of 
his efforts. 

The first published volume of this 
work will actually be the second of the 
series of four volumes. It treated 
“The Pursuit of Happiness,” and covered 
in English the First Part of the Second 
Section of the Summa _ Theologica 
(Prima Secundz); that is, it dealt in 
general with: (a) the goal of human 
life, the last end of man; (b) the means 
to that goal, which are human actions in 
themselves and their moral implications; 
(c) the principles of human actions, which 
are passions, good and bad habits, law, 
and divine grace, or the principle of 
supernatural life. 

This third volume of the series, on 
“The Fullness of Life,”” covers the 
Second Part of the Second Section of the 
Summa (Secunda Secundzx), and it 
treats in particular of the individual 
virtues through which man attains his 
last end, and of the individual vices 
which prevent the attainment of that 
end. Thus, the First Part of the 
Second Section of the Summa is general 
in treatment; the Second Part is more 
particular. 

Each chapter of this work forms a 
distinct unit in itself, and is preceded 
by an outline which analyzes the con- 
tents of the chapter and the thought of 
St. Thomas as expressed in parallel 


III. 





14 Companion to the Summa. 


The Fullness of Life (Corresponding to 
the Summa Theologica, Ila, IIe). By 
Walter Farrell, O.P. 
New York City). 
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passages elsewhere in the Summa. In 
this way the student can take in at a 
glance a whole chapter before reading it, 
and can afterwards easily recall it in sub- 
stance. 

Too much praise could not be given 
this monumental work by Fr. Farrell. 
It unfolds to us the whole thought of 
St. Thomas as found in the Summa 
Theologica, the supreme theological 
work of all time. And not only that, but 
it fills in from other works of the Angelic 
Doctor any apparent gaps which the 
student may seem to discover in his 
study of the Summa. Furthermore, it is 
all expressed in a very attractive Eng- 
lish style, richly illustrated by examples 
drawn from everyday life and the 
modern world which we know. Every 
priest and theological student should 
possess this work. It is the finest and 
most useful treatise on St. Thomas in 
the English language, and it makes all 
the old Latin commentaries seem heavy, 
dry, and uninviting. 

CuHarR.eEs J. CALLan, O.P. 


Ascetica.—Two of the three books to 
be noticed here deal with Our Lady. 
We glance first at ‘‘Mary in Her Scapu- 
lar Promise.” The general outlook of 
quite a large volume is stated succinctly 
in the opening paragraph of Chapter 
Three: ‘That the Mother of God 
appeared to Saint Simon Stock, promis- 
ing that anyone who died in Her Scapu- 
lar would not suffer eternal fire, is as 
certain as the fact that George Wash- 
ington defeated Cornwallis, in 1781, at 
Yorktown. There are documentary 
proofs; the Catholic Church has propa- 
gated the devotion for seven centuries; 
and more miracles have been worked 


1 Mary in Her Scapular Promise. 
By John Mathias Haffert. Preface by 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., LL.D., 
$.T.D. (The Scapular Press, Sea Isle 
City, N. J., 1940, xiv + 243 pp.). 
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through the Brown Scapular than 
through almost any other sign this world 
has ever had.” A footnote concerning 
this clear and uncompromising declara- 
tion refers to distinguished authorities 
(cfr. Note 1, page 229): ‘“‘Das hl. Skapu- 
lier, by P. T. Hardt (Vienna, 1936); 
Bl. Claude de la Colombiére, in Serm. 
pour la Féte du Scap., Oeuvres, t. III; 
P. S. Besalduch in Pulpito, t. I, pg. 300; 
M. D’Arville, in The Year of Mary, 
sub festo; P. H. Hohn, D.D., LL.D., 
in The Scap. of O. L. of M. C. (Salford, 
1915); Monsignor Gaume, Catechism 
of Perseverance, Vol. IV, pg. 400; et 
alii.” This is only one of the 34 refer- 
ences illustrating Chapter Three (cfr. 
pages 229-231). The department of 
“References” covers pages 227-243. 
Obviously, the volume is not a hastily 
compiled work, but one of long and 
scholarly labors. Similarly, there is a 
very lengthy Bibliography (pp. 210- 
226) divided into the following sections: 
I. Historicity (comprising the works of 
43 authors); II. Miracles (16 authors) ; 
III. Devotion (11 writers); IV. In- 
structions (9 writers); V. General 
Works (128 writers). So much for the 
learned character of the volume. Mean- 
while, its author merits the commenda- 
tion closing the highly interesting Preface 
of Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., 
LL.D., S.T.D.: “With particular refer- 
ence to Mary’s intercession for our eter- 
nal salvation, Mr. Haffert has been in- 
spired to write this book of devotion. 
It should bring forth a response which 
the love that went into its writing de- 
serves. ...”’ Finer acknowledgment 
could not be paid to the loving industry 
of the author and his learned fitness for 
the task he undertook and so happily 
completed. 

The title of the second volume, 
“Our Lady of Wisdom,’’? is (so far as 
the present reviewer knows) original 
with the author of the present volume, 
who remarks in the Prologue (p. xii) 





2 Our Lady of Wisdom. By Maurice 
Zundel (Sheed & Ward, New York 
City, 1940, xii + 103 pp.). 


. 


that justice could not be done “to her 
admirable title, Seat of Wisdom, which is 
the subject of this book, save by show- 
ing Jesus in Mary, in the ordination of 
her whole virginal being to the Word 
which is the life and the light of men.”’ 
His little volume spreads a new and 
larger luster on the title, Seat of Wisdom, 
in Our Lady’s Litany. Again the lovely 
title confronts us at the end of Chapter 
I: “Sedes Sapientie et Mater pulchre 
Dilectionis: Seat of Wisdom and Mother 
of Beautiful Love.” It seems to pre- 
pare the way for the title heading 
Chapter II, “The Woman Who Was 
Poor,” and to sum up in some fashion 
the thesis of the little volume as indicated 
in the last page and last paragraph: 
“T have tried to show how Wisdom and 
Poverty met in her marriage to Joseph 
and in her maternity, in her silence and 
her compassion, in our worship of her 
and the dogmas which tell of her life in 
the Church. The constant source of 
her greatness is in the total altruism of 
her being and her life, and if she is the 
Seat of Wisdom par excellence it is be- 
cause she is in a unique sense the Woman 
Who Was Poor, who entered deeper than 
any other soul into the abyss of the first 
Beatitude in which is contained all the 
joy of the Gospel: Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven 
(Matt. v. 3).” This concluding para- 
graph of the little volume repeats the 
title of Chapter II: ‘She is in a unique 
sense the Woman Who Was Poor.” Ex- 
ceptionally beautiful is Chapter III, 
entitled ‘“‘Holy Silence.” It begins thus: 
“TI have dreamed of building a church to 
Silence as Sancta Sophia is dedicated to 
Wisdom. It will be called H4gia Sigé, 
and it will never be anything but a 
dream.” The dream-temple is sketched 
in poetical prose—and the chapter pro- 
ceeds to comment upon what the writer 
says: “That is my dream of Hagia 
Sigé, the Basilica of Silence’ (p. 28). 
In that dream-temple Mary “offers her 
transparence as a pure window to the 
sun, and the Mystery of Jesus flames 
through her unhindered”’ (p. 38). “She 
is the living tabernacle and the eternal 
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altar of repose. She is Ha&gia Sigé: 
The Basilica of Silence’ (p. 39). 

The third volume, “Life Everlasting: 
A Course of Sermons,’’® is the latest 
addition to the growing library of ser- 
mon-books translated by V. G. Agotai 
from the pen of the Most Rev. Tihamer 
Toth. The readers of this review sec- 
tion will need practically no assessment 
of the preaching values of the present 
Course of Sermons. They will hardly 
need to be reminded of the “familiar” 
simplicity of diction employed by the 
Bishop, of the brief but interesting and 
appropriate anecdotes (of which there are 
no less than 75 in the present volume), 
and of the conversational style happily 
employed by the famous preacher. Ad- 
ditionally valuable is the Index (twelve 
columns) closing the volume. 

H. T. Henry, Lrrt.D. 


— 


3 Life Everlasting: A Course of Ser- 
mons. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. 
Translated by V. G. Agotai. Edited by 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1940, 
iv + 200 pp.). 


The Spencer New Testament.'—After 
three years of continued popularity and 
of the highest critical as well as ecclesi- 


astical appraisal and approval, the 
Spencer New Testament has been re- 
printed and can now be obtained at a 
very moderate price. In the interval 
between these two reprints the Holy See 
has honored one of its collaborators, the 
excellent linguist and Biblical scholar of 
the Collegio Angelico, Rome, Fr. J. M. 
Vosté, O.P., with the important office of 
Secretary to the Pontifical Biblical Com- 
mission, and has appointed one of its 
editors, Fr. Charles J. Callan, O.P., as 
a member of the same Commission. 
Very Rev. F. A. Spencer, O.P., a 
convert from Episcopalianism, is not 
unknown to Biblical scholars. His trans- 
lation of the Four Gospels was very 
popular about forty years ago. It was 
the first American Catholic translation 
made directly from the Greek, and was 
diligently compared with the Vulgate 


1 Macmillan Co., New York City. 


and the Syriac. His translation of the 
whole New Testament from the Greek 
is based upon the best critical edition of 
manuscripts, and was completed in 
1913 after nine years of intensive effort. 
For nearly twenty-five years his scholarly 
work remained dormant in manuscript 
form, until its present editors, Fathers 
Charles J. Callan and John A. Mc- 
Hugh, O.P., felt assured that its publi- 
cation would be not only a substantial 
contribution to Catholic Biblical scholar- 
ship in the United States, but also a 
keen encouragement for the members of 
the newly established Catholic Biblical 
Association of America, who for the past 
five years have been preparing for the 
Episcopal Committee on the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine a new 
English translation of the New Testa- 
ment in accordance with the best critical 
manuscripts of the Vulgate. 

The structure of Spencer’s translation 
is everything to be desired in a modern 
book. First of all, its editors have en- 
riched the translation by thirty introduc- 
tions and over 1000 explanatory and 
critical notes on the text. The easy ar- 
rangement into logical and topical para- 
graphs, its modern page arrangement, 
and its clear and graceful mode of ex- 
pression should recommend it for con- 
tinued study to those interested in an 
exact translation from the Greek. 

The task of a translator is never an 
easy one. He must be thoroughly versed 
in the languages in which the Sacred 
Books were originally written and into 
which they were translated in the early 
centuries. Besides this philological 
background, he must be able to render 
the Sacred Books in a vernacular idiom 
that is at once accurate, easily readable, 
and dignified. His translation has to 
be correct, grammatical and idiomatic, 
contemporary in diction, and as far as 
possible graceful in literary style. Fr. 
Spencer has succeeded in attaining these 
qualities. He has eliminated obsolete 
words and archaic phrases, and com- 
bined accuracy of translation with ade- 
quate expression in clear and elegant 
modern English. He has made the New 
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Testament easily understandable for the 
average reader. 

Any critic who endeavors to review 
a book must read its contents thoroughly 
and accurately. Unless this is done, the 
review is imperfect, useless, and un- 
scholarly. At the same time he ought to 
be frank in admitting his own limitations. 
A translation of the New Testament from 
the original Greek, that has required 
years of earnest preparation, cannot be 
adequately reviewed by a mere cursory 
perusal. Since the first edition of 
Spencer’s New Testament in 1937, this 
reviewer has had many occasions to ex- 
amine the Gospels, and compare the text, 
verse by verse, with both the Greek and 
Latin versions. In all instances he has 
found Spencer’s translation both accurate 
and reliable. JoHN E. STEINMUELLER, 

S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


Varia.—‘‘Words of Life on the Margin 
of the Missal,’”’ by Dom Columba Mar- 
mion, late Abbot of Maredsous,' is a book 
of some 500 pages, clearly printed on thin 
paper, in a durable pocket-size binding. 
Since the contents have been taken from 
the well-known works of the learned 
Abbot, no further praise or explanation 
is necessary. The book is arranged in 
two parts: De tempore and Proprium 
Sanctorum. Part I supplies readings for 
all days beginning with the First Sunday 
of Advent and ending with the Octave of 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart. For the 
rest of the ecclesiastical year, only the 
Sundays have readings. Part II contains 
spiritual readings for all Vigils and 
Feasts of Saints throughout the year. 
Each day’s reading covers one page. 
In this form the best of Marmion’s 
thoughts are used to reénforce the 
Liturgy. It is not a systematic treatise 
on spiritual life nor a book of medita- 
tions, but it may be heartily recom- 
mended for daily use to the clergy and 
laity alike. 

A new revised and enlarged edition of 
“Christian Life and Worship,” by Rev. 


1B. Herder 
Louis, Mo. 


Book Company, St. 


Gerard Ellard, S.J., Ph.D., has made its 
appearance.? The original edition was 
reviewed in these pages, and the present 
new one has been greatly improved and 
deserves still higher encomium. The 
first chapters have been rewritten, and 
much good material was added through- 
out, together with new illustrations 
specially drawn by Adé de Bethune. 
The appeal and usefulness of the volume 
has been thus greatly increased. Not 
only students of the Liturgy but all 
Catholics will profit by its contents. 
All Catholic libraries could use a few 
copies. 

The “Biographical Dictionary of the 
Franciscans in Spanish Florida and 
Cuba,” by Mainard Geiger, O.F.M., 
Ph.D.,? is Volume XXI of the Fran- 
ciscan Studies Series. It is a research 
study for scholars. More than 700 
Friars who lived before 1841 are listed, 
and although it cannot lay claim to com- 
pleteness, it is an excellent start of an 
important undertaking. The list of 
manuscripts, transcripts, documents, 
sources, and other books and reviews 
consulted is highly impressive. Every 
name is followed by a short biography 
with further references. A list of the 
missions in the territories in question 
between the years 1587 and 1763, and a 
glossary of Spanish terms are added. Its 
140 pages are filled with facts not gen- 
erally known, and show not only the 
painstaking research of the author but 
also the great part the Franciscans 
played in the early Church in the South 
and South-West. 

“When the Sorghum Was High,” by 
John J. Considine, M.M.,‘ is a narrative 
biography of Father Gerard A. Dono- 
van, the first Maryknoll missionary 
killed by bandits in Manchukuo. It 
starts with his birth in Pittsburgh in 
1904, and ends with the sailing of the 
steamer bearing his remains to the 
United States in 1934. What happened 


2The Bruce Publishing Co., 
waukee, Wis. 

*St. Anthony Guild, Paterson, N. J. 

‘Longmans, Green, and Co.. New 
York City. 


Mil- 
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in and between is interestingly told in 
176 pages, of which his labors in the mis- 
sions claim more than two-thirds. The 
book is well-written, and is illustrated 
by sixteen pages of pictures. Its read- 
ing will not only foster missionary voca- 
tions, but may also elicit the devotion 
needed by Catholics to raise Father 
“Jerry’”’ to the honor of the altar. 

“The American Catholic Who's 
Who,’’s for 1940-41, appeared with about 
100 additional pages of new biographies; 
more than 800 new biographies are in- 
cluded. Although it is claimed by the 
publishers that all the biographies were 
submitted to the persons for approval 
or revision, it seems that this was not 
carefully done. Comparing sketches 
with those in other similar works ap- 
pearing about the same time, it is evi- 
dent that changes of address and other 
items have been omitted in many in- 
stances. However, the reviewer does 
not hesitate to state that the improve- 
ments far outweigh the minor defects, 
which, as time progresses, will be elimi- 
nated in future editions. This is a use- 
ful book, for many of the biographies it 
contains are not available elsewhere. 
The large number of laymen is encourag- 
ing. 

“The Religious Survey of the Under- 
graduates, 1937-38,’ published by the 
University of Notre Dame, concerns 
itself with stimulating the lay aposto- 
late. The plan is that of the earlier 
“Surveys.” A thoughtful reading will 
provide suggestions for those engaged in 
the care of youth. 

Benziger Brothers have published a 
miniature “Officium Parvum B.M.V.” 
It is 2 X 2!/, inches in size, has 246 
pages, and is printed in legible type on 


5’ Water Romig and Co., Detroit, 


Mich. 


thin paper. The usual commemorations 
added by Sisterhoods are inserted. The 
handy manual is bound in cloth or 
leather. 

“Praying the Mass with Mary,” 
written and published by Rev. Placidus 
M. Erdler, Boerne, Texas, is a booklet of 
164 pages. Its first part contains prayers 
to be said during Mass, and the second, 
entitled “Praying With Mary,” is a col- 
lection of prayers and devotions. The 
style is simple and devotional. 

A book of unusual interest and im- 
portance for all who labor for youth is 
“The Youth of New York City,” by 
Nettie Pauline McGill and Ellen Natha- 
lie Matthews.* Its laboratory is the 
Research Bureau of the Welfare Council 
of New York, aided by several Founda- 
tions and civic agencies. The persons 
under investigation are over a million 
New Yorkers between the ages of 16 and 
24. One-half of these are Catholics. 
A larger and more cosmopolitan group 
could not well be found in any commun- 
ity on the globe. The research is mostly 
concerned with the background, educa- 
tion, employment, and leisure of these 
youths. Ethics and health are but 
incidentally mentioned. A large num- 
ber of statistical tables are inserted, but 
a general summary and conclusions give 
in a condensed form the whole contents 
of the research. Some of these findings 
and conclusions will be new even to 
professionals, but all are well-substan- 
tiated. There can be no doubt that 
the majority findings and conclusions 
would be duplicated in most of the large 
cities. Hence, the value of the book is 
rather general and universal. 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, 
O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


6 The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 
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Church Decoration 
By JAMEs J. O’SHAUGHNESSY, R.A. 


Church decoration, as we understand the expression to-day, is somewhat 
confusing, for it has come to embrace a larger field than might be expected. 
In fact, it is difficult to know just where to draw the line when we realize 
that this field has at times included everything from a simple altarpiece to 
the design and construction of a complete church. Fortunately this 
latter practice is not general, and for the most part the term connotes 
painting and painted decorations, together with the creation of furniture 
and furnishings from designs prepared by the architect. 

There is still extant, however, an altogether too general misapprehen- 
sion regarding this work, and by many it is considered as something almost 
wholly unrelated to church building and of no concern to the architect. 
Nothing could be further removed from the truth, for church decoration is 
a homogeneous part of church architecture. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the problems of church decorations and furnishings must be considered 
by the architect before the design of a church may be rightly determined. 
However, this method has not always been used, and too often interior 
furnishings and decorations are adapted after the church has been com- 
pleted, with resulting unharmonious effects. It is the truth to say that a 
church structure must first be designed from the point of view of the in- 
terior, and the design is influenced by the proposed furnishings to a large 
degree. 

Can we imagine the great reredos within St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York City, being an afterthought, or was not the sanctuary designed for 
the express purpose of furnishing a suitable setting for it? The answer is 
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quite obvious to anyone who has had the good fortune of viewing it. The 
same is true in regard to most of our finer church structures, where serious 
thought and untiring effort have been given to every last item before the 
structure was built. This process of designing and redesigning in an 
effort to reach the most satisfactory solution has at times extended over a 
period of years when large churches were to be built, and even after all 
this effort had been expended there was still much opportunity for improve- 
ment. 

It is regrettable that within our own Church this practice is not more 
widespread, for there exist but few examples wherein one may find the 
same restfulness, dignity, and harmony of design and detail which seems 
inherent within St. Thomas’, the Chapel of the Intercession, East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, and Cranbrook. These churches possess atmos- 
phere and a feeling of rightness to the last detail, and at the same time they 
are totally devoid of the self-conscious feeling engendered by poor design, 
which is oftentimes noticeable even in our better churches. It may seem 
somewhat irrelevant to dwell at any great length upon the subject of 
church building as such, when considering church decoration as the main 
topic. On the other hand, this is the only way in which the subject may be 
intelligently considered, for it is while the design of a church is still in the 
preliminary stages within the architect's office that its success or failure 
is determined, for once the main fabric of the church is completed no 
amount of polychroming, mural painting, or carving in wood or stone can 
put aright errors of planning and design. The fact is that the subject 
cannot properly be considered separately, for it is close knit within the art 
of church building. It is ridiculous to consider a piece of church furnish- 
ing or decoration, unless at the same time we consider it in regard to its 
setting and its fitness. Therefore, it is without hesitation that I feel justi- 
fied in condemning the present method of procedure, whereby certain self- 
styled ecclesiastical artists are permitted to exploit this, the oldest and 
greatest of all the arts, and the burden of responsibility for this condition 
lies squarely upon the shoulders of those who unthinkingly refuse to see 
this matter in its true light. The commission to design and construct a 
church, however small, is a serious responsibility, and even under ideal 
circumstances should be approached with trepidation. 

We should realize at the outset that artists of unquestioned ability can- 
not create things of lasting beauty without applying themselves unstint- 
ingly to their task, and that the products of their minds and hands which 
have received public approbation have not in any sense been the result of 
spontaneous creation; rather, they have been achieved by dint of hard 
work, coupled with the God-given qualities and abilities essential to the 
particular task. All capable practitioners know this, and those -whose 
ability goes somewhat further than the making of pretty drawings also 
know something of the arts and crafts which they must call to their aid. 
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Unless the architect possesses this knowledge, it would be difficult indeed 
to create a suitable structure wherein each craftsman may contribute his 
rightful share in the ensemble. How contrasting is this picture with much 
of our contemporary practice, wherein we find church structures well on 
the way towards completion in a comparatively few months from their 
inception, notwithstanding that in many cases the need for a new church 
structure has been increasingly apparent for several years! Yet, for some 
unexplainable reason the beginnings of this movement, starting with the 
purchase of the site, have been painstakingly withheld from the architect 
as being no concern of his until shortly before ground is to be broken. 
In the comparatively short period of time allowed for the preparation of 
completed plans and specifications, the architect is expected to study the 
project properly, and to bring forth a church which will be architecturally 
pleasing. It will be necessary to provide for a certain number of sittings; 
to plan a well-arranged sanctuary for the most elaborate ceremonies, to- 
gether with sacristies and utilitarian areas; to make provision for other 
essentials including shrines, side altars, confessionals, and the baptistry; 
to ascertain the acoustical qualities; to select the proper materials for use 
within and without, and yet keep the total cost within a certain predeter- 
mined sum. 

The incongruity of this situation should be apparent to all, for not 
only is this procedure unsatisfactory but it is expensive as well. Under 
improved circumstances the results would be vastly different, and cer- 
tainly no more costly. They might even prove to be more economical, 
for much of the so-called “‘second guessing’ would doubtlessly be elimi- 
nated. 

The design of a church should begin with the high altar or ‘‘God’s 
Board,” the one essential piece of furniture in the early Church and to- 
day, as ever, the most important. From the earliest times it has also been 
the practice to provide some sort of background for the altar. This 
sometimes was in the form of a painting or hanging, or sometimes a more 
architectural composition of wood or stone, richly decorated or carved. 
This practice holds to-day, and many very beautiful and varied examples 
have been developed with the common object of making the high altar 
the focal point of the church interior. In a well-designed church every- 
thing else will be subordinated so this may be accomplished. 

From this it is apparent that a great deal of study should be given to 
this part of the church, and that the design of the altar be considered in 
relation to its proposed setting, as well as in connection with other essential 
sanctuary and choir furnishings. Once the sanctuary has been satis- 
factorily designed, it should serve as a starting point for the development of 
the other portions. It will establish the scale and general character of the 
structure, for no other part of the church will be so elaborate and rich in 
ornamentation and detail as the sanctuary. 
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Carrying the design forward from this point involves endless drawing 
of plans, cross-sections, and interior perspectives, which serve to give 
factual and enlightening information as to proportion and scale, thereby 
making it possible to consider not only the structure itself but also the 
furnishings and decorations in their proposed settings. In addition to this, 
it is quite possible to determine costs based upon tentative designs which 
will serve the useful purpose of preventing larger expenditures than had 
been anticipated when furnishings are to be installed. 

If after due study the whole project is somewhat more costly than seems 
justified, it is not too difficult to simplify the designs and at the same time 
retain good proportions which, aside from sound construction, count more 
than any other thing. This trial-and-error process should be employed 
in connection with the entire structure, and to attempt to proceed without 
doing so is foolhardy and can only lead to eventual disappointment, which 
can be prevented if the problem is intelligently approached. The com- 
petent architect will not proceed upon any other basis, and because he 
knows his job he will not be unfamiliar with the allied arts, nor fail to co- 
operate in a sympathetic manner with artists and craftsmen of proven 
ability who contribute so much to the collective effect and consequent suc- 
cess of the church. 

We are most fortunate in having available to us craftsmen who rank 
high in their respective fields of endeavor, whether it is stained glass, 
metalwork, painting, or carving, but who, unfortunately, have suffered 
through lack of patronage because of the misconception that all truly ca- 
pable artists were to be found in Europe. Notwithstanding that, these 
craftsmen are responsible for most of the outstanding work in this country 
so greatly admired by all. 

If, then, we are serious in erecting a temple to the glory of God, all 
these things will be given thoughtful consideration. The building of a 
church is not necessarily a difficult procedure, but it is.one which requires 
the exercise of wisdom and good judgment. Surely the unsatisfactory 
results which have been obtained in many of our churches are not pri- 
marily due to insufficient expenditures, nor to any lack of zeal on the part 
of the clergy. On the contrary, the desire to attain the highest possible 
degree of perfection in ecclesiastical work is the aim and hope of priests 
and Religious at all times. However, the problem has been often ap- 
proached in an improper way, and until past mistakes are recognized and 
corrected, we shall not have made progress. 

It may sound somewhat trite to say that there is a right and a wrong 
way to proceed with the design of a church, but at the same time results 
speak for themselves, and there is unfortunately plenty of evidence about 
us to show how frequently this truism is disregarded. 
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Implementing the Teacher 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The modernization of school building has given us one of the wonders 
of the age. It is scarcely more than a generation since the standard 
school building consisted of four brick walls with sufficient partitions to 
mark off the required number of standard-sized classrooms. Little atten- 
tion was given to school architecture as a phase of the art. Any builder 
could erect a school. Utility demanded that a site be chosen that was 
central to the district served. The parish that was able to erect a school 
put the building as close as possible to the church and the parish plant. 
On rare occasions was it deemed wise to erect a school at any considerable 
distance from the church, even when the movement of population made 
it evident that the church building was no longer centrally located. In 
the formation of new parishes, it has become the custom to take a long- 
range view of the problem before determining where to place the parish 
building. Accessibility, exposure, drainage, and many other factors are 
taken into consideration. The building of the school may be but a dim 
possibility in the mind of a pastor who is entrusted with the formation of 
a new parish, but this possibility controls in large measure the selection 
of a site. 

To-day the architect’s sketch presents not only the proposed new church, 
but also the new school, the new rectory, and the new convent. Many 
bishops insist that the struggling pastor give first attention to the school. 
The combination building that could serve as school and church simul- 
taneously seemed at one time to be an ideal solution. Where the interval 
between the opening of the church and the opening of the school was 
many years in length, it is frequently found that the church portion of the 
building was not readily adaptable to modern school specifications. The 
parish school system has tried to keep in step with the advances in school 
architecture. The difficulties currently experienced in converting the 
part of the combination building long used as a church to the present 
demands of schoolhouse construction, convinces the pastor of to-day that 
he must build school and church separately or at least make a combination 
building measure up to the best specifications of the school architect. 

This is not a simple matter. The school building of to-day is no longer 
four walls with a sufficient number of equally spaced partitions. The best 
standards in modern school building make demands in the way of lighting, 
heating, sanitation, and plumbing that would have been ruled out as 
exorbitant a generation ago. What will the morrow bring forth? It is 
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not at all improbable that the advances in schoolhouse construction in 
the next generation will be as great as in the past generation. There is 
to-day as great a need as ever for economy, true economy. But in the 
light of recent experience no censure attaches to the pastor who hesitates 
to erect a building that may be antiquated before he can put it into full 
operation. The pastor in charge of a new parish to-day is torn on the 
horns of a dilemma. Must he be satisfied to erect a number of portable 
schoolrooms adequate to the present school population of his parish, or 
is it better to venture out into the deep and construct a modern building 
that will care for future expected growth but throw his congregation deeply 
into debt? 

There is no categorical answer. The declining school population that 
is now affecting the Catholic body seriously, makes a study of population 
trends imperative in all school planning. The marked mobility of urban 
populations to-day is another factor that demands study. High tax rates 
in some cities depreciate the value of city property and force the builders 
of new homes into the rural suburbs. The writer had occasion recently 
to discuss the problem with a young man about to establish a new home. 
He hesitated to build his new home in the city parish where he had lived 
during his boyhood, because a modern house would not there have the 
market value of its cost. 

We cannot here give attention to all the factors of the decline and the 
mobility of school population. Everyone is aware of the rapidly growing 
tradition that calls for the best in schoolhouse construction. We hope 
that it is not a tradition of extravagance. Great as is the improvement in 
the modern school building, the current advance in instructional material 
and equipment is no less marked. The parish school cannot afford to 
incur a note of mediocrity or inferiority in the Catholic mind. Just as it 
is necessary for a school system to form a ladder from the kindergarten to 
the university that the lower schools may feel the stimulating influence 
of the higher schools, so it is imperative that the parish school be not one 
whit inferior to any parallel system in implementing both teacher and pupil 
with all essential material and equipment. It is penny wise and pound 
foolish for a pastor to summon all the resources at his command to the 
building of a thoroughly modern structure, and then to refuse the expendi- 
ture of the comparatively small amount that is necessary to equip the 
school properly. 

There was a day, well within the memory of many yet living, when the 
school demanded very little in the way of implementation. Thirty years 
ago, a slate, a half-dozen books, a map or two, a few pencils, and a little 
paper met all the teacher’s needs. The school made little pretense of 
teaching much more than the three R’s. We can concede that it did its 
work well, that it gave the pupil a thorough command of the tool subjects. 
There is an old Latin proverb that tells us that times change, and we are 
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changed with them or in them. Nowhere does this proverb find better 
application than in the evolution of the modern school. Its expanding 
functions have made necessary a variety of material that was not necessary 
a generation or two ago. To-day the pupil requires and the course of 
study demands a wealth of individual test and practice material, of sup- 
plementary and reference books. A stressing of the visual in teaching 
content subjects calls for sand tables, floor maps, panoramic sketches, 
pictures of all types, boxes and gardens, animals and insects, even hammers 
and saws in some phases of an activity program. 

Every manual on school administration gives changing social conditions 
as a cause of this development. In days of yore education was simple, 
because life was simple. The complexity of modern life has brought with 
it a complexity of the teaching process that is sometimes bewildering. 
Psychologists to-day tell us much more of child nature and of the learning 
process than was ever dreamed of in the philosophy of yesteryear. Did 
the teachers of an older day look upon the pupil as a passive receptacle 
and put too much emphasis upon mere subject-matter? It is true that 
the home of to-day no longer gives yeoman service to the school in the 
teaching of habits and skills essential to life, nor in providing activities 
that are basic to educational outcomes. The school bravely takes up the 
gauntlet and modifies its curriculum and its procedures to supply the 
deficiency. The present emphasis on the constructing of things is de- 
signed not to occupy the time of the less gifted pupil but to give every 
pupil a command of necessary skills. The school takes the pupils on 
observation trips, gives them opportunities to examine pictures, and 
makes them take part in a number of other natural activities that were 
once cared for by other agencies. 

There is no instructional material and no instructional equipment intro- 
duced into the school without the definite purpose of improving the teach- 
ing process and the learning process. The pupil is no longer a man of one 
book, the textbook. The teacher employs workbooks, supplementary 
books, reference books. The textbook has ceased to be the whole of in- 
structional equipment. It has not been displaced from a position of 
importance, but it yields a definite rdle to diversified instructional mate- 
rials. 

We roughly group the schoolbooks of to-day into two classes: text- 
books and supplementary books. The textbook that complies with the 
demands of the course of study is an invaluable tool in the hands of the 
teacher. The supplementary books make it possible for the teacher to 
get away from the dead method of ‘‘assignment-study-recitation.’’ The 
use of many books makes imperative a topical or problem approach. 
Even here the textbook is a safe guide if it has kept step with progressive 
teaching. The newer textbooks give more attention to the needs of the 
learner than to the demands of a rigid logical organization of material. 
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In the mad race to adjust textbooks to rapidly developing requirements, 
editors and publishers were guilty of much shoddy work. 

To-day, we are happy to report, there is a return to sanity and a con- 
structive effort to make the textbook as valuable a tool in the teaching 
process as it ever was. The teacher does not follow it page by page in 
recitations and in assignments, but he is rash if he disregards the organi- 
zation of material prepared by a qualified author of a textbook. This is 
particularly true in such subjects as arithmetic, foreign languages, and 
grammar, subjects that lend themselves to a systematic organized treat- 
ment. There are subjects that have a very loose organization such as 
nature study and the social studies. Here the teacher may depart from 
textbook organization to serve better the interests and the demands of 
the pupils. 

There is a tendency on the part of teachers at times to grow captious 
and hypercritical. No textbook can please them; the organization of 
subject-matter in the course of study or in the textbook is out of line with 
their conceptions. They demand that the units of work in the speller 
be presented in different order, that the selections in the readers be re- 
arranged. There is little point to changes of this kind. If the textbook 
is definitely at fault, it should be superseded; if it is a reasonably good 
one, it may be followed with great fidelity. It is within the province of 
every teacher to enrich the necessarily restricted presentation of subject- 
matter in any textbook. Where the course of study calls for a different 
arrangement of topics than is contained in the textbook, it is a very simple 
matter to paginate the textbook and the course of study into agreement. 

We concede the limitations of the textbook. It is designed for the 
simultaneous, uniform, class, assignment-study-recitation procedure. The 
teacher will find it difficult to use a textbook alone in a differentiated 
assignment plan or a contract plan. Ability grouping, individual instruc- 
tion, and activity instruction demand supplementary materials. Unwise 
is the teacher who restricts any pupil to the use of a single textbook in 
any subject. But the textbook retains a basic value if it is wisely chosen. 
There are certain norms that will guide school administrators or com- 
mittees in the choice of a new textbook when that becomes necessary. 
The answer to certain leading questions determines the choice. Perhaps 
the first of these questions is this: ‘‘Does the text offend against the 
correct philosophy of education?’ It must be determined, in the second 
place, that the textbook lends itself to the prevailing type of instructional 
organization. What of the content? Is it interesting, well-organized, 
useful to the pupils? The provision of study helps that do not atrophy 
the imagination of the teacher is a distinct asset. The prudence of pub- 
lishers, in the exceedingly competitive market of to-day, will insure excel- 
lent format, type, type-page, and illustrations. 

Perhaps the proficiency of certain chosen pupils in answering questions 
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on a current radio program does not demonstrate the need of supplemen- 
tary reading material in the school, but this aptitude does create a pre- 
sumption in favor of such material. The school seeks to enrich the in- 
formational background of the pupil, to give him command of the skills 
used in ordinary life activities. In the performance of this function sup- 
plementary reading material is of great value. The school is doing a real 
service to the pupil who is fond of reading when it gives him ample op- 
portunity to read. Careful guidance is necessary in any reading program. 
An acquaintance with the world’s best literature is a mark of the educated 
man. Contact with literature has a distinct formative value, for literature 
is the record of the best that has been said and thought in the world. 

The content and appreciation subjects call for a wealth of supplementary 
material of the informational type. The textbook can do little better 
than treat a topic in outline form. The pupil gains little appreciation of 
historical characters, for instance, until he acquires more knowledge of an 
individual character than the textbook affords him. Washburne, the 
author of ‘““The Right Book for the Right Child,’’ gives the teacher direc- 
tion in the choice of books that will enrich the background of the pupil. 
The American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., supplies a 
series of brochures on supplementary material. 

There are to-day a number of good children’s encyclopedias. Any one 
of these is a fine addition to the school library. The Book of Knowledge, 
The World Book, and Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia enjoy deserved 
popularity. There is scarcely any topic of interest to the pupil that is 
not found in these reference books. The school is fortunate that owns 
one of them. Finally, among the reference books in every school should 
be a simple atlas, a usable dictionary, and a fairly comprehensive nature 
study manual. We had almost added, ‘“‘a manual of astronomy’; but 
astronomy is honored ‘“‘more in the breach than in the observance.” 

There remains the problem of how the teacher is to secure adequate 
supplementary material when the school does not provide it. In the field 
of supplementary reading, the best plan is to secure a great variety of 
readers. A collection of single copies of various readers will give the 
pupils a wealth of reading material. Extensive silent reading makes for 
proficiency in this important skill. The school will call upon any avail- 
able library for a maximum use of its books. Some authorities frown 
upon the classroom library, but it does have the advantage of making the 
books highly accessible. Where a central library cannot be properly 
administered in the school, the room library is the only alternative. The 
ideal plan will place the books on open shelves and grade them carefully 
in accord with the various levels of difficulty. 

In a certain sense, the workbook is a supplementary book. The origi- 
nators of this device designed it as an answer to the long-felt need for 
supplementary practice material and as the exemplification of a new 
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teaching technique emphasizing pupil activity. Properly employed, it 
increases the teacher’s efficiency. Workbooks are of different types. 
There is, first, the most familiar form, the supplementary drill type. 
Consisting of formal examples and exercises, it provides the pupil with 
rich practice on essential skills and facts. It is difficult to commend this 
type of workbook without qualification. If it be true that abstract drills 
do not carry over into life situations, there is little good achieved in giving 
the pupil a plethora of practice material. The workbook has enjoyed a 
great vogue for several years, chiefly because the teacher feels that the 
busy pupil is a learning pupil. Is this always so? May we be sceptical 
enough to offer that remedial exercises designed for the specific difficulties 
of the individual pupil are much more effective than the standardized 
exercises of the workbook? In the words of Tidyman: ‘“‘As a drill upon 
the essential facts of the course, the workbook has value; as a guide to 
individual instruction it is lifeless’ (‘Directing Learning through Class 
Management,” p. 325). 

The second type of workbook, designed to direct the pupils’ learning in 
a particular course, serves a very definite purpose in a content subject. 
It gives the pupil directions for study, references, tests, and other help. 
There is no textual material presented; this type of workbook is an 
auxiliary to the text. The third kind of workbook is really a combination 
of text and workbook. Presenting the expository material with a wealth 
of examples, illustrations, and practical exercises, it sometimes absorbs 
the function of a textbook. This is to be deplored. If the textbook sup- 
plies adequate drill material, carefully designed to achieve definite goals, 
the workbook loses its purpose. The slow learner may need the extra drill 
of the workbook, but even this extra material may do little more than 
keep him busy. Where the textbook is deficient or the training of the 
teacher is inadequate, the workbook becomes a valuable adjunct in the 
teaching of the tool subjects, but its value in the content subjects is still 
debatable. Study and research must determine the facts. 

Lack of funds frequently places a chastening restriction upon the in- 
discriminate purchase of workbooks. Expensive material that consumes 
itself in use is commonly out of the question where economy is imperative. 
The skillful teacher who does not have too large a class can study and 
determine individual difficulties and himself construct drill material de- 
signed to solve these difficulties. The supplementary drill material of the 
ingenious teacher can be put into permanent form, and serve year after 
year with minor modifications. The inexperienced teacher can make a 
start by mounting the sheets of a commercial workbook on oak tag or 
cardboard; he will make the mounted sheets readily accessible to the 
pupils who have need of the additional work, and will require the pupils 
to write on scratch paper, not on the sheets themselves. Any duplication 
of commercial material will expose the one duplicating to the hazard of 
infringing a copyright. 
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We have said nothing of the auxiliary material that comes under the 
general heading of visual aids: flat pictures, commonly found in books, 
magazines, newspapers, and advertising circulars; stereographs, with their 
peculiar property of showing the third dimension; slides that can serve 
effectively through a small expenditure for a projection machine and a 
screen; motion pictures, whose value, though not so great as sometimes 
claimed, is yet real; excursions, collections, and exhibits, which combine 
to give the pupil a functional knowledge of his environment; and finally 
maps and charts, whose place in the educational process is secure. 

A future paper may well consider the respective value of the various 
implements which are here but mentioned. The school administrator or 
the teacher will adopt no proffered teaching aid merely because it is new 
or because it enjoys the vogue of the hour. All instructional material 
must have educational value, must be economical, must save time for 
pupil and teacher. Teaching improves only when it results in better 
learning. 


The Merit of Modernism 


By CHARLES J. Connick, M.F.A., A.F.D. 


A gray morning in a huge European gallery was made memorable for 
my lady and me by the discovery of a modern picture in what we called an 
ancient setting. We had been all but lost in a dull forest of huge canvases 
that droned to us of industry and skill in a futile sort of literal-minded 
mass production. Wars and shipwrecks, bewigged counsellors and domes- 
tic circles, landscapes with and without shadowy nymphs or satyrs, all 
joined to call in question the artist’s place in the world and his message for 
struggling humanity. We whispered to each other about the dates on 
these canvases, for they were not old in years. Many of them could 
qualify as modern in a literal sense, and they recalled similar expressions 
of our own country dating from the seventies, eighties and nineties. We 
spoke of the shadowy fog of sentimental dullness that had seemed to stifle 
creative efforts almost everywhere in our own mauve period. We likened 
some drab canvases, marked by an empty prettiness, to the pictorial 
confections that still curtain the windows of countless American churches 
we know. We also saw in amorphous compositions a suggestion of what 
had happened to the architecture of that same period in our own cities and 
towns. 

Then suddenly we saw a light, and the earth awoke anew. We were 
made aware of a beautiful world that is still our own, of a creation that func- 
tions timelessly, and of a creative spirit that is never ‘‘old.”” We stood 
hand in hand like happy children before a picture by Peter Brueghel the 
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Elder. It was a glorification of light, of springtime, and of youth. It 
might almost have been an accompaniment to St. Francis’ ‘‘Canticle to 
Brother Sun,” and we thought of the immortal words in St. John’s Gospel 
about those who believe in the Light and may become ‘“‘children of light.”’ 
We smiled to realize that we were giving that radiant picture a significance 
in terms of Christian art, although its actual subject was The Fall of Icarus, 
from pagan mythology. We called it modern, although it was painted in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, for it was touched with a sort of lyric 
vitality and with that quality of significant design we associate with the 
masterworks of the Middle Ages. 


The Eternally Modern in Art 


Architects, sculptors, poets, and glass-men of that luminous medieval 
period had already said to us in their own way what our New England Sage 
later set forth in simple words: ‘‘Perpetual modernness is the measure of 
merit in every work of art.’’ This home-spun pronouncement seemed to 
renew itself and to wave like a sunny banner over the rest of our pilgrim- 
age. It was to serve as a sort of rough-and-ready test of values on later 
journeys in regions both old and new. We were to find evidences of per- 
petual modernness in the scratched lines and free dashes of color on the 
walls of caves at Les Eyzies as well as in Eric Gill’s Stations of the Cross, 
which seemed to share in the services of prayer and praise in London’s 
Westminster Cathedral. We found similar evidences in the gorgeous 
mosaics at Ravenna, as well as in José Orozco’s challenging frescoes in the 
library of Dartmouth College at Hanover, New Hampshire. 

To-day we are most vividly made aware of that constantly flowing force 
announced in the above-quoted Yankee epigram, so sound and natural as 
to recall the growing garden where Emerson hoed potatoes, corn and beans 
with the pride of a creative artist. Doubtless, from that same garden he 
brought home flowers loaded with thoughts which were wrought into epi- 
grams like the one that defines art as ‘‘the path of the creator to his work.” 
At any rate, such a suggestion helps us to discover anew, with every morn- 
ing hour spent in our own garden, that lovers of growing things share 
Nature’s energy and become more keenly aware of her perpetual modern- 
ness as the enduring symbol of the creative spirit that defies all labels. 


True Creative Artists 


It is not without a flash of amusement that we realize from time to time 
how persistently that mighty title, ‘‘creative artist,’’ has been narrowed 
and curtailed. Who is the worthy holder of that title, after all, but one 
who recasts life’s flowing forces into new revelations of spiritual values? 
And should not he be most honored among us whose immediate concern is 
the art of living, and whose enduring contribution is in that most important 
of all arts? 
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We found a reassuring answer to that question when we began to re- 
read with fresh interest those amazing two volumes of ‘‘Jesuit Relations,’’! 
which have been skillfully condensed and arranged by Edna Kenton from 
the set of seventy-three volumes edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites.? 
Again the earth awoke anew, and as we read those wise, discerning and re- 
vealing words, they fairly danced from the pages with a vitality that spoke 
of perpetual modernness. But most of all, they spoke of warm, stout 
hearts that continue to give a realistic vigor to thoughts of brotherly love 
and a faith that endured to the death. 

What a thousand pities that those reports and letters, or at least the 
most significant of them, were not blazoned forth to soften the hearts and 
harden the heads of the men who were to follow those heroic figures of 
faith and good works in America! For example, listen to St. John de 
Brébeuf writing in the year 1635 from “Our little House of Saint Joseph” 
in the Huron Country: 


“They are very lazy, are liars, thieves, pertinacious beggars. Some 
consider them vindictive; but, in my opinion, this vice is more notice- 
able elsewhere than here. We see shining among them some rather 
noble moral virtues. You note, in the first place, a great love and 
union, which they are careful to cultivate by means of their marriages, 
of their presents, of their feasts, and of their frequent visits. On re- 
turning from their fishing, their hunting and their trading, they ex- 
change many gifts; if they have thus obtained something unusually 
good, even if they have bought it or if it has been given to them, they 
make a feast to the whole village with it. Their hospitality towards 
all sorts of strangers is remarkable; they present to them in their 
feasts the best of what they have prepared, and, as I have already 
said, I do not know if anything similar in this regard is to be found 
elsewhere. They never close the door upon a stranger, and, once 
having received him into their houses, they share with him the best 
they have; they never send him away, and, when he goes away of his 
own accord, he repays them by a simple ‘thank you.’ .. .” 


Then hear Father Paul Le Jeune who wrote the famous Relation of 1632, 
and who was Superior of the New World Mission until 1639. He was 
closely associated with St. John de Brébeuf, who collaborated in the Rela- 
tion of 1636 from which these words are taken: 


“They have recourse to the Sky in almost all their necessities, and 
respect the great bodies in it above all creatures, and remark in it in 
particular something divine. Indeed it is, after man, the most vivid 
image we have of Divinity. ... We remark . . . His beauty in the sun 
and in the aspect of the stars. . . . I say this to show how easy it will be, 


1 “The Indians of North America’ (Harcourt Brace & Co., New York City, 1927). 
2 “The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents” (The Burrows Brothers Co., Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901). 
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with time and divine aid, to lead these Peoples to the knowledge of 
their Creator, since they already honor so especially a creature which 
is so perfect an image of Him.”’ 


Between 1611 and 1674, over three hundred members of the Society of 
Jesus came from France to North America. Their records are bright with 
beauty as well as with simple integrity and sublime faith. As we read these 
records now, they mark with flame the difference between the spirit of crea- 
tion and that of destruction. They serve as a radiant contrast to the 
slogan that prevailed through later centuries: ‘“‘The only good Indians are 
dead Indians.” 

The striking discordance between that devout company, alight with 
good will, and later stumblers in the darkness of the American wilderness 
has a message for us this very moment, touched with ‘‘His beauty in the 
sun.’ And I like to think of those envoys of light from seventeenth- 
century France as brothers-in-spirit of the unknown “children of light’”’ 
in France of an earlier day who sang the beauty of holiness in patterned 
color and light and gave the world an art that belongs to Mother Nature 
and her Lord Sun in a most unique fashion. Stained glass windows, 
balanced eloquently in the changing light of to-day and to-morrow, have 
their own way of joining services of prayer and thanksgiving in God’s 
House—with a living quality as ancient as sunlight and as modern as our 
children’s voices raised in songs of praise this very morning. 


The Eight North American Martyrs 


And so the opportunity to design in the light and color of stained glass 
a singing accompaniment to the spiritual grandeur of the eight sainted 
American Martyrs was shared with enthusiasm by my associates and 
friends. We spoke with appreciation and gratitude of Dr. Ryan, Dr. 
Maginnis, and Archbishop Murray who had conceived the two great rose 
windows in Saint Paul’s Cathedral as significant symbols of America’s 
vital history. Our Lord of the Beatitudes, with saintly characters from 
the Americas, was to dominate the South rose, and Our Lady, Queen of 
Martyrs, the North rose. 

The artist in glass, like the composer of orchestral music, cannot ignore 
conditions that surround the worthy development of his work. Nor can 
the composer or the glass-man achieve his final goal without the coépera- 
tion of others in positions of authority who have faith in him. The glass- 
man has also a rather unique position among all creative artists. His 
work becomes a part of a functioning structure which it must enrich 
through the years in all weathers and all lights to strengthen and comple- 
ment the purpose to which that structure is dedicated. The artist in 
glass never gets very far away from the consideration of architecture as he 
engages in the sunlight and color of such problems through happy weeks 
and months. Whether he realizes it directly or not, his mighty partner, 
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Our LORD OF THE BEATITUDES WITH NEW WORLD SAINTS, 
SoutH TRANSEPT ROSE WINDOW, CATHEDRAL OF St. PAUL, St. PAUL, MINN. 


Brother Sun, has his own way of commenting upon the importance of 
honest creative efforts. He may imply also that the mere copyist is al- 
ways doomed to mediocrity whether he copies old-world forms or the newest 
thing in latest materials. At the same time, he seems to set forth and to 
confirm a working hypothesis to the effect that novelty itself is not 
necessarily praiseworthy. It must be seasoned and enriched with generous 
considerations of folks as they are and have been, as well as of a race that 
may be made over to fit new towns and cities. 

Regardless of his enthusiasm for experiments made in painting and allied 
arts, the artist in glass must recognize the character of the architecture he 
serves. Most frequently, in America, he enters structures that, like Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral, are clearly influenced by older traditions. Such quali- 
ties may be developed forward as well as backward, and no devoted artist 
need be stultified by them. The shreds and patches that characterize the 
art of many communities are often more eloquent of abruptly changing 
styles than they are of the flowing creative force that utilizes worthy tradi- 
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Our LApy, QUEEN OF MARTYRS, AND JESUIT MARTYRS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
NorTH TRANSEPT ROSE WINDOW, CATHEDRAL OF St. PAuL, St. PAuL, MINN. 


tions along with brilliant experiments. By all means, let us have both, 
but let us always appreciate the restraint that has often qualified the de- 
velopment of church architecture in North America. In a world of wither- 
ing destruction, there is something reassuring in a vast and nobly propor- 
tioned interior like that of Saint Paul’s Cathedral in the Minnesota City. 
And it is of more than passing significance that its design by M. Masqueray 
in the spirit of the French Renaissance has a grand way of memorializing 
the enduring treasures that are the achievement of spiritual envoys from 
France who “‘the world’s flowing force in their own mold recast.”’ 


The South Rose Window 


The great South rose window is designed as an expressive symbol in 
color and light of the Beatitudes, exemplified through devout and saintly 
New World characters whose lives offer significant interpretations of the 
great lessons which Our Lord so eloquently taught in His Sermon on the 
Mount. The dominating central medallion presents a symbol of Our 
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Lord—type of all the qualities set forth in His Sermon. He holds the 
eight-pointed cross of the Beatitudes, and is robed in ruby and white, 
traditionally the colors of divine love and spiritual purity. Small symboli- 
cal figures of listeners suggest all the races of man, and the Globe at His 
feet is a symbol of the dominance of Christ’s teaching throughout the 
world. The border of pomegranate symbolizes the unity of the Church and 
the universality of Christ’s teaching. 

The Dominican lay brother, Blessed Martin Porres, is an admirable ex- 
ponent of the poor in spirit through his compassion for the poor and es- 
pecially the slaves of Lima. The symbol of the Christ-Child suggests his 
devoted love and care of children. His kindness of heart included stray 
cats and dogs, and even the rats and mice. St. Rose of Lima is a type of 
those that suffer persecution for justice’ sake. She overcame persecution to 
suffer ‘‘the dark night of the soul,’”’ symbolized by a demon with fiery darts 
(sickness), another with a scourge (penance), and a third who whispers in 
her ear (temptation). She experienced the consoling Vision of Our Lady 
and her Divine Son on Palm Sunday when, amidst the tertiaries, she had 
been overlooked at the distribution of palms. St. Turibius, Archbishop 
of Lima, and protector of the Indians against the tyrannical Spaniards, 
represents the peace-makers. After many years of unceasing labor he 
brought them peace. Blessed Catherine Tekakwitha, “Lily of the Mo- 
hawks,”’ symbolizes the clean of heart. She founded an Indian colony in 
which drunkenness and wife-changing were banned. The Franciscan, St. 
Francis Solano, called the ‘‘Wonder-worker of the New World,”’ who braved 
pestilence at Granada to nurse the sick, represents the merciful. His 
courage and compassion were first proved when he baptized the negro slaves 
in the storm-abandoned ship on his way to Lima. St. Frances Cabrini 
ably demonstrated her leadership among those that hunger and thirst after 
justice through her tireless efforts to assist Italian immigrants. She organ- 
ized schools and founded hospitals. She is responsible for the great 
Columbus Hospitals in New York City and Chicago, and for foundations 
in Peru, Chili, Argentina, Brazil, and Nicaragua. St. Peter Claver stands 
for those that mourn. ‘This Jesuit Apostle of the Negroes is shown meeting 
slaves and offering them food and comfort to win their confidence. At his 
right is a symbol of a slave-dealer, with fashionable women of Cartegena 
who accused him of indiscreet zeal in his treatment of the slaves. The 
blessed meek are represented by the Blessed Philippine Duchesne, intimate 
associate of St. Sophie Barat, and pioneer of the Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
in Louisiana. Near her is a symbol of the first Convent at Saint Charles, 
and the Indians for whom she provided spiritual and physical comfort. 
Related symbols suggest Father Van Quickenborne, the Jesuit missionary 
through whom she learned meekness; and a figure recalls the ravages of 
yellow fever, with the ‘‘yellow jack’’ flag of quarantine. 
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The deep ruby field around the medallions is decorated with cloud and 
stars of hope and heavenly glory, while the wide blue bands of the border 
are enriched with flames of religious zeal. The growing vine forming the 
border pattern symbolizes Christ and His loyal followers: ‘‘I am the vine; 
you are the branches” (St. John, xv. 5). Through the border are symbols 
of the Eight Beatitudes related to the medallions nearby, each with flames 
of heavenly zeal. The doves symbolize the poor in spirit; the sword and 
palm, those that suffer persecution; the olive branch, the peace-makers; 
lilies, the clean of heart; a broken sword, the merciful; the sword and 


CARTOON DETAIL, SAINT JOHN DE BREBEUF, NORTH TRANSEPT ROSE 
Wrinpow, CATHEDRAL OF St. PAUL, St. PAUL, MINN. 
scales, those that hunger and thirst after justice; the inverted torch, those 
that mourn; and the lamb stands for the meek. Eight nimbed doves in 
the surrounding circles are also traditional symbols of the Beatitudes, as 
are eight clusters of grapes that serve as accents throughout the design.’ 


The North Rose Window 


The North rose window, much warmer in key than the South rose (be- 
cause of the light it receives), is devoted to the eight American Jesuit 


1 These circles are omitted in the illustrations so as to provide as much space as 
possible for the window proper. 
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Martyrs. At the center is Our Lady, Queen of Martyrs, surrounded by 
kneeling Angels with the Palms of Martyrdom. At her feet is the Globe, 
with that portion of North America where these brave and courageous 
Saints labored and gave their lives—colored red to symbolize their supreme 
sacrifice. 

The eight encircling medallions are symbols of the life and martyrdom 
of each of the Sainted Company. St. John de Brébeuf who baptized the 
first adult Indian is represented at his martyrdom, when boiling water was 
poured over his head and red-hot hatchet blades were hung around his 
neck. Near him is a symbol of the incident when the superstitious Indians 
urged him to paint the cross on his church white to end the drought. 
After proving them to be wrong, he repainted it red and his prayer was re- 
warded by a thunderstorm. 

His companion, St. Gabriel Lalemant, who taught the Indian children 
to pray, was martyred in like fashion. St. Noél Chabanel vowed before 
the Blessed Sacrament to devote all his life to the Indians—a promise 
which he faithfully kept, attaining martyrdom at the hand of a renegade 
Huron near the river’s edge. St. René Goupil, lay brother and surgeon, 
was killed while accompanying St. Isaac Jogues on a journey, because he 
taught the Sign of the Cross to Indian children. St. Charles Garnier at- 
tained martyrdom at the hands of the Iroquois as he baptized Indians of a 
village which had been set on fire by a hostile tribe. He is symbolized 
in the burning chapel which is surmounted by the cross. St. Anthony 
Daniel, who started many schools for Indian children, suffered martyrdom 
in alike manner. He stayed with his people baptizing them in a body by 
aspersion. After he received many arrow wounds, a gun was the final in- 
strument of his martyrdom. The young lay brother, St. John Lalande, 
was killed by an Indian of the Bear tribe while he crept from the house of a 
friendly Wolf tribesman, in an attempt to recover the body of the martyred 
St. Isaac Jogues. 

The final medallion is devoted to that noble character, St. Isaac Jogues, 
who was treacherously murdered as he entered the Indian counsel house. 
The Angels symbolize his dream of an angelic choir accompanying him at 
Mass. A fleeing Indian carries the Saint’s black box containing his re- 
ligious books and other precious possessions which were thought to be 
black magic. The field around the medallions is enriched with the red rose 
of martyrdom. The small inner border is designed in a pattern of native 
corn, and the outer border is patterned in pine branches and cones, sug- 
gestive of the land in which these martyrs lived and died. The native 
wild animals, so often tribal symbols, are represented through the border. 
At the top are the eagle and hawk; at the sides, the bear and moose; 
below, the wolf, gopher, porcupine, and turtle. In the outer circles are 
golden stars with red rays and doves with red halos, symbols of the spiritual 
riches inherited by devoted souls in martyrdom.? 


2 See footnote 1. 








